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Vilfredo Pareto 


The Economist in the light of his letters to Maffeo Pantaleoni® 


The publication of Vilfredo Pareto’s letters to Maffeo Pantaleoni 
is a literary and scientific event. The world of science cannot be 
grateful enough to the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro and to the 
editor Gabriele de Rosa and his collaborators for the painstaking 
work done by them in the systematic preparation and annotation 
of this unique collection of letters which throws new light on 
Pareto’s thought, on his relations with the leading economists of 
his time, and on the economic and political problems of Italy from 
1890 to 1923, and hence are invaluable to the economist, the socio- 
logist, the politician and the historian. 

If the scientific correspondence of Pareto with his faithful 
friend has been preserved in its entirety, this is due to the timely 
realization by Pantaleoni that he had a partner of genius in Pareto 
whose letters should be preserved for posterity. Pantaleoni’s words 
about Pareto to Mme. Régis in 1908 (Vol. III, letter 14, appendix) 
no doubt express his conviction after the first contacts: 


“The day will come when Pareto will have an outstanding world 
reputation, a reputation like that of Pascal, or D’Alembert, or Pasteur. 
Then, when you have been at his side through his last years, and when 
you have sweetened them for him, you will be given a place for which 
you will be envied. You will see that this is so. Moreover, what now 
seems something to be hidden, and should at present be hidden, will be 
your glory. You will see this too. Please excuse these remarks. I did 
not dare to make them to you de visu at Céligny. You will see how 
many people will turn to you one day in order to obtain informa- 
tion about Pareto. You will see that people will write volumes about 


him” (p. 376). 


(1) Vitrrepo Pareto, Letters to Maffeo Pantaleoni, 1890-1923. Edited by Gabriele de 
Rosa, 3 Vols. Under the auspices of the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, Rome, 1960. 
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Pantaleoni’s prophecy has come true. In the pantheon of our 
scientists, Pareto’s monumental work is on a par with that of the 
few really great men in the economic and social sciences. 

It is only from his letters that it becomes quite clear how this 
work came into being, what difficulties its creator had to overcome 
in order to be able to proclaim his message which is now generally 
accepted. No doubt numerous aspects of Pareto’s life and of his 
scientific development were already familiar to us from parts of his 
extensive correspondence which had previously appeared and been 
made use of (2). The letters which are now published, however, 
to which is appended the most complete list hitherto compiled of 
Pareto’s writings, mark a great step forward. Only now is it 
possible to complete the picture of Pareto’s life and work in certain 
essential respects (3). This is what we have tried to do for Pareto, 
the economist. 


I. The Beginning of the Correspondence 


Pantaleoni’s correspondence begins on 1 October 1890. Pareto 
was then 42 years old and had carried out extensive economic 
studies. He knew the works of the English and French classical 
economists, Cournot’s Théorie mathématique de la Richesse Sociale 
(Researches into the Mathematical Principles of the Theory of Wealth) 
(1838), Walras’ Elements d’Economie Politique pure (Elements of pure 
Economics) (Lausanne, 1874), Walras’ Théorie mathématique de la 
Richesse Sociale (Mathematical Theory of Social Wealth), Lausanne, 
1883 (published in instalments from 1873 to 1876) and numerous 
other writings on economic theory and policy. The first edition of 
Marshall’s Principles (1890) was not unknown to him either 
(letter 26, Vol. I, 3 October 1891). In the same way, he was familiar 
with Cairnes’ Theory of International Trade and W. Launhardt’s 
Mathematische Begriindung der Volkswirtschaftslehre (1887), al- 


(2) G. Sensmn1, Correspondence of V. Pareto, Padua, 1948; T. GiacaLone-Monaco, 
Pareto-Walras. From an unpublished correspondence (1891-1901), Padua, 1960, See also: 
G. Bousquet, Vilfredo Pareto, Sa vie et son oeuvre, Paris, 1928. 

(3) It is, of course, to be regretted that Pantaleoni’s replies to Pareto, apart from a very 
few of them reproduced in the Appendix, have not been preserved, but Pareto’s letters to 
Pantaleoni make it possible in many cases to reconstruct the latter’s answer. 
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though he could not read German at all and English only with 
great difficulty (Vol. I, 45, 5 January 1892). 

With a solid knowledge of existing material, then, Pareto 
embarked in 1890 on a correspondence with the nine years younger 
Pantaleoni who was then teaching at the University of Bari and 
with whom he was soon to be linked by a friendship that became 
closer and more intimate with every year (4). 

The occasion for the correspondence with Pantaleoni was the 
latter’s work (published in the Giornale degli Economisti in 1890: 
“On the probable total of private wealth in Italy”, which was to 
serve Pareto as a basis for “ various estimates that he would have 
to make on the Italian Economy ” (Vol. I, 1, 1 October 1890). He 
is eager that “the Italians should know these things” (Vol. I, 3, 
17 October 1890). “ Political economy and the social sciences should 
be known by all cultivated citizens, whereas those who have some 
idea of them are as rare as flies in the winter time” (Vol. I, 4, 
22 December 18go) (5). But even in fact the ignorance of the so- 
called expert circles too, occasionally fills him with concern, After 
the publication of his Course, he writes: “I do not know if you 
have read the article by Erwin Fisher on my book. He has not 
understood a thing. I am sending you a copy of the letters that 
I have written him. It would be better if I had not published my 
book. The very people who would be capable of understanding it, 
interpret it the wrong way round (Vol. I, 241, 4 December 1896). 
Indeed, he is later overcome by doubts whether economic science 


should be taught at all: 


“I don’t know whether we are doing the right thing in trying to 
teach economic science. In a hundred years, perhaps, there will be some- 
body who will be concerned with it; at present, nobody does. Have you 
seen Irving Fisher’s stupid remarks? In every science there is a public, 
restricted may be, but competent and capable of objective judgements; 
in political economy, there is no such public. If you write on the Athenian 
republic of Aristoteles, there are at least a score of people in Europe 


(4) From 1 October 1890 to 18 August 1891, the letters address Pantaleoni as “ Illustrious 
Professor, Distinguished Professor” or “ Dear Professor”. From 23 August 1891, the form 
of address is changed to “ Distinguished friend, Dear friend ”. On 2 December 1891, he starts 
using the more intimate form of “ Tu ”. 

(5) He complains repeatedly of the ignorance of the public: “ The ignorance of the 
public is always greater than is believed * (Vol. I, 32, 13 November 1891), 
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who are in a position to say whether you are right or wrong and who 
will discuss the matter scientifically. If you write on economic science, 
either they do not understand you, or those who might will talk about 
everything else but the subject” (Vol. I, 246, 23 December 1896). 


“The trouble about economics is that everybody talks of it 
without understanding a single word about it” (6) (Vol. III, 559, 
14 September 1907). For that reason, he was always disinclined to 
attend congresses. 

Over and above the specialist interest that they had in common 
it was the bond of a common liberal attitude which led Pareto to 
an exchange of views with Pantaleoni, the joint editor of the 
Giornale degli Economisti whose faithful and valuable collaborator 
Pareto had already become in the first year of the correspondence (7). 


“I would like your journal which defends economic liberties to have 
the widest possible circulation in Italy and abroad. When I was in Rome, 
I talked to the Marquis de Viti with a view to sending lots of people 
little printed sheets containing a résumé of the latest numbers and the 
objectives of subscribers. Believe me. It would be a good idea to make 
a little more publicity. Now I have another idea. Would you like me 
to negotiate with some French journal with whom I am in touch for an 
exchange of announcements? That is, the French journal would publish 
an advertisement for the Giornale degli Economisti and the latter would 
publish an advertisement for the French journal. Thus, at no cost to 
yourself, you would obtain publicity in French. I realize that I may be 
making myself something of a nuisance with this insistence of mine, but 
it seems to me to be for a good cause. If we wish to defend economic 
freedom effectively, we must also go hunting for readers. Moreover, if 
people publish a journal, they must also be eager to have the greatest 
possible number of subscribers” (Vol. I, 12, 25 April 1891). 


The fight against protection again and again takes pride of 
place in the letters of the first year. Here are only a few examples: 


“I quite realize that protection is an absurdity and a fraud... 
Auspitz maintains that import duties work in the country’s favour. 


(6) In this case and subsequently, the underlining of sentences or large parts of a sen- 
tence is by the author. 

(7) The first four works which Pareto published in 1890 and 1891 in the Giornale degli 
Economisti are on protectionism. 
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Ah, the German rascal! Molinari was right when he urged me to be 
on my guard against such people” (Vol. I, 43, 1 January 1892). “Customs 
barriers are merely a variety of this system [that is, of the prevailing 
Italian system - note by author] which perverts public life” (Vol. I, 55, 
7 February 1892). “There is a real mania on the part of mathematical 
economists to try and find reasons in support of protection! Cournot, 
Auspitz, Launhardt, and there are no doubt others whom I don’t know. 
Thus, science is going backwards. On this point, Smith, Mill, Ricardo 
and Cairnes reason a thousand times better and more precisely than 
these modern economists”... “As for me, none of all this comes near 
the lucid and precise exposition of Cairnes on international trade” 
(Vol. I, 45, 5 January 1892). 


Indeed, he goes as far as to write: 


“With all due respect for Walras, it seems to me that, if he had 
sought against protection from his chair in Lausanne, he would have 
done a more useful job then in providing a more or less conclusive proof 
that market equilibrium is maintained by increasing prices in step with 
demand” (Vol. I, 41, 25 December 1891). “I did not say that Walras 
should become a member of parliament; what I felt was that he as an 
economist, could study the reasons for the recrudescence of protectionism 
in Switzerland and show that science can foresee its bad effects” (Vol. I, 
44, 4 January 1892). “Just look at the English. I am sure that they 
do not know the theory of comparative costs, but they have had direct 
experience of the advantages of free trade, and now nobody would dare 
to put a tariff on wheat” (Vol. I, 19, 15 July 1891). 


Nine months later, the reading of Pantaleoni’s Principi di 
economia pura (Principles of pure economics) occasioned a new 
and further exchange of ideas. Curiously enough, this book, which 
was published in 1889 when the correspondence was starting, was 
not known to Pareto. On 21 June 1891, he writes to Pantaleoni 
from Paris: 


“I have been to Milan for a few days, and then I came here where 
I have seen a lot of economists. The comparison with Italy seems to 
me encouraging for our country. With us at least, new developments in 
economics are being studied. Here, people are almost unaware of them. 
They have no translations of German and English economists, and cannot 
read them in the original! The old economists hardly go beyond Ricardo; 
they proceed by “wise saws” and dogmas, and in the end they almost 
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make me dislike the free trade approach! Fortunately, there are some 
of the younger men who understand that, whatever one’s own opinion, 
one must at least know about new developments (8). In this connection, 
Professor Mazzola has told me about a treatise on political economy which 
you have written. Who is the publisher? I would like to read it, and 
I am sorry that I have not done so hitherto because I was unaware of 
its existence. This is our great weakness in Italy, that we do not have 
complete bibliographies of what is published there” (Vol. I, 15). On 
16 July 1891 he informs Pantaleoni of the receipt of his book and says: 
“I have read with great interest your Principles of pure economics, and 
I am extremely pleased with them. They are clear, precise, and they 
have resolved some of my doubts that I had derived from more ambitious 
volumes. It is really a fine book. I still have doubts about this wretched 


utility. I do not see how it can be measured. But more of this another 
time” (Vol. I, 17). 


For the first time, he here expresses doubts on the usefulness 
of the concept of utility because it cannot be measured — a question 
to which he frequently reverts in connection with the concept of 
marginal utility: “My doubts are concentrated on marginal utility 
of which I have not yet found a precise definition” (Vol. I, 26, 
3 October 1891). On marginal utility, there are still a few points 
which are draped in mist for me” (Vol. I, 57, 17 February 1892). 


ll. Pure and Mathematical Economics 


The problems of pure and mathematical economics which 
formerly occupied him now — until 1910 — take up more and 
more space in the correspondence. The first great work which 
deals with the basic ideas of the “ new school” appears in 1892-93, 
in four essays in the Giornale degli Economisti under the title 
“Considerations on the basic principles of pure political econo- 
mics” (9). From the correspondence, it is clear how he struggled 


(8) Elsewhere (Vol. I, 97), he writes: “The French have the grave disadvantage of 
reading few foreign books. They know the new science through Cournot and through Gide’s 
Journal ” [that is, the Revue d'Economie Politique (note by author)]. Pareto’s article in the 
Monde Economique, to which he was to become a regular contributor, aimed at drawing the 
attention of the French to mathematical economics ” (Vol. I, 28, 7 October 1891). 

(9) Reproduced in: V. Pareto, Scritti teorici (Theoretical Writings). Edited by 
Giovanni Demaria, Milan, 1952. 
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with the problem of marginal utility, in which connection he 
repeatedly emphasizes how much Pantaleoni’s book has helped 
him to clarify this issue: “ My ideas on this subject have gradually 
become clearer and have taken shape. You have contributed greatly 
to my education in this matter; and now, to complete your work, 
you offer to help me to get to know the Austrian economists ” 
(Vol. I, 28, 7 October 1891). “It is your book which has shed light 
on many ideas which were obscure to me, and it is thanks to your 
courtesy that I have obtained books and insight without which I 
would not have got anywhere” (Vol. I, 33, 15 November 1891). 

On 25 December 1891, he writes about the “ great article on 
the principles of the new science ”: 


“I am not pleased with this article because I gather from what you 
tell me that I have not understood what the writers on the new science 
really mean. You interpret their ideas differently from me, possibly 
because of your knowledge of German economists who are unknown to 
me” (Vol. I, 41). “If the articles which I am now publishing in the 
Giornale have any merit, it is in large part your doing. I borrowed a 
great many ideas from your book; you gave me the incentive to write; 
you corrected the first article I wrote which, as you see, in consequence 
of your observations, I completely rewrote. You will soon see the third, 
and there are a great many points in it which seem to me to be new” 


(Vol. I, 74, 8 May 1892). 


However great the importance for Pareto of Pantaleoni’s works, 
especially the Principles, the real origin, as is quite clear from the 
correspondence, of his concern with pure economics in their mathe- 
matical form is to be found in the works of Léon Walras: “ The 
study of his works was my introduction to the theories of mathe- 
matical economics, and lies at the root of my own research ” (Vol. III, 
38, 16 June 1909, appendix). In this connection, Pantaleoni exercises 
little or no influence on him. 


“It is a great mystery for me, your relation with that science! From 
wha you write and publish you seem to have a thorough grasp of it, and 
then you hint that you have some difficulty in studying it. I had seen 
in your book that you said you did not follow Walras for lack of mathe- 
matical knowledge, but in the whole of Walras’ book I did not see any 
theory which goes beyond those which you show you possess to the full, 
so that I had thought that this was merely a courteous way of not getting 
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into an argument with Walras, and nothing more” (Vol. I, 28, 7 Oc- 
tober 1891) (10). 



































As an engineer, Pareto was quite familiar with the language 
of mathematics (11), and even his first letters reveal his interest 
in the mathematical formulation and treatment of economic pro- 

blems. The reading of Cournot’s Recherches (1838) no doubt im- ' 
pressed and stimulated him greatly in this connection, but the 
decisive influence came from Walras. 

For this very reason, he was anxious to get to know Walras 
personally in order to discuss with him these questions for which 
he could find no really expert interlocutor in Italy . The connection 
was effected through Pantaleoni who knew Walras. Pareto begs 
his friend for a letter of recommendation, the receipt of which he 
confirms on 28 June 1891: 


“Thank you, too, for your letter for Walras. I will make use of it 
if I can get to Lausanne. For the present, I am in a sea of uncertainty. 
My wife is still unwell at Florence, and it is not yet clear when she can 
travel. Perhaps I will go and wait for her in Switzerland in order to 
be able to work in the meantime, which I cannot manage here because 
of the heat. It robs me of all my strength” (Vol. I, 16). 


On 26 July 1891, he requests Walras, writing from Spluegen, 
where he is spending the summer, to agree to receive him: 


“TI have a letter of introduction for you from my friend, Mr. Pan- 
taleoni, and I propose to bring you it when the heat allows me to come 
down to the plains from the mountains. In the meantime, I have taken 
the liberty of sending you a little brochure on the results of protectionism 
in Italy, which I have published in France. I saw from the papers that 
you were now going to submit the new tariff in Switzerland to the 
popular vote. It seems to me that it would be useful to let people know 
the disastrous effects of protection in Italy, so that other countries do not 
follow this bad example. Is there a society in Switzerland for the defence 
of free trade? If you could give me the address, I would gladly send 


(10) Later, Pareto offers to coach his friend in mathematics (Vol. II, 270, 21 March 
1897; 318). 

(11) “I don’t know if Mr. Pantaleoni told you that I was an engineer, This fact 
makes me prefer the language of mathematics, which you handle so well, to all others ”. 
{Letter to Walras of 12 September 1891. See T. Gracatone-Monaco, op. cit., p. 109). 
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it the two or three remaining copies of my brochure. I look forward to 
a talk with you about economic theories which are now following the 
path which you have opened up to them with your works of such capital 
importance for science. I hope that I will find you at Lausanne this 
autumn (12). 


The fateful meeting takes place on 17 September 1891: 


“I am back from seeing Professor Walras who lives in the country 
near Lausanne. He was very nice and asked me to send you his warmest 
greetings. We were not able to talk much about political economy because 
he suffers from a nervous ailment, and had accordingly warned me before- 
hand that he could not indulge in discussions. We therefore talked only 
about science in general, without going into detail” (Vol. I, 24). 


The first meeting was in a way a disappointment for Pareto. 
He found Walras one-sided, and thought that Walras rather 
regarded him as an opponent (13). “He sees no salvation outside 
the mathematical method” (14). “I think that in the beginning he 
regarded me rather as an adversary; but, when he saw that I knew 
his works and was favourable to the mathematical method, he 
accepted me as an ally” (Vol. 1, 24, 17 September 1891). 

He regrets that, because of Walras’ ill-health, it was not possible 
to discuss scientific questions with him. “I regret more and more 
with every day that Mr. Walras’ illness deprives me of the chance 
of discussing with him the principles of his science” (Vol. I, 25, 
20 September 1891). And: “ Walras’ book is an important work; 


(12) Cf. T, Gtacatont-Monaco, Pareto-Walras, Padua, 1960, p. 107. He writes to 
Pantaleoni on 8 August 1891: “ When the cold drives me away from here, I will go to 
Lausanne to see Mr, Walras, and also to study the economic system of Switzerland of which I 
know little” (Vol. I, 21, 8 August 1891 and Vol. I, 22, 18 August 1891). 

(13) It is interesting, too, that Walras does not regard the Giornale degli Economisti 
as scientific enough: “ Just imagine that he does not consider your journal scientific enough! 
I pointed out to him that for a journal two things were needed: writers and readers. As to 
the former, I set him a good example, and sent him an article, as he had asked me for one 
in his letter; as to the latter, one had to be philosophical, and a journal had to take account 
of readers’ tastes. If a journal contained nothing but mathematical economics, you could 
count the readers on the fingers of one hand, and of these none would pay the subscription! 
What is the use of issuing a clandestine journal? We must be content with getting our 
readers to absorb a little pure science” (Vol. I, 24, 17 September 1891). 

(14) Cf. also Vol. I, 28, 7 October 1891: “ Walras is exclusive, like all heads of philo- 
sophical schools who often have something of the prophet about them. He sees no salvation 
outside mathematics and is not even indulgent for anyone who uses it ”. 
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it does not much matter about the author’s other ideas ” (Vol. I, 28, 
7 October 1891). 

These passages bring out clearly a characteristic of Pareto’s 
scientific work: he is free from one-sidedness as regards method. 
No doubt he feels that sooner or later mathematical economics will 
become the basis of economics: 


“It seems to me that we are almost in agreement as to mathematical 
theory. I do not deny that certain problems are too complex to be dealt 
with other than by mathematics. I admit that the graphic method is 
often the most elegant and simple means of setting out the solution of 
certain problems. Far from being opposed to mathematical political eco- 
nomy, I think that sooner or later it will be the basis of economics. My 
doubts are concentrated on marginal utility of which I have not yet found 
a precise definition” (Vol. I, 26, 3 October 1891). 


But he makes the emphatic observation “ that the use of mathe- 
matics must not be confused with the use of symbols”, and “ that 
mathematics are one of the ways of ensuring the progress of political 
economy and not the only way of treating science” (Vol. I, 97, 
July 1892). 

Immediately after the visit to Walras, at which, he complains, 
the professor took up a one-sided attitude on method, he writes: 


“I do not know why men always wish to look at the truth from 
one side only, and attack anyone who looks at it from another side. 
I feel that every method is good if it helps one to approach the truth. 
If your can do without mathematics, all the better; if not, then make 
use of it; why should you want to do without it?” (Vol. I, 24, 17 Sep- 
tember 1891). 


He makes the same point again very distinctly: 


“I do not know how long I have been repeating that the use of 
mathematics is a means, not an end, that I am not in favour of the 
exclusive use of any method and that discussions as to method are a 
waste of time. People will not understand me, and therefore I should 
say nothing, or merely repeat myself.. If a thinker does not wish to be 
understood, it is better for him not to write; if he wishes to be under- 
stood, he must explain his attitude and repeat what is not understood” 
(Vol. III, 559, 14 September 1907). 
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He also rightly opposes the tendency to identify mathematical 
economic theory with the theory of marginal utility: “We are 
entirely in agreement that the question of the usefulness of mathe- 
matics in political economy is one thing, and that of the value of 
the theory of marginal utility is another” (Vol. I, 26, 3 October 
1891) (15). 

However, he is against mathematical method when it is used 
“to prove the benefits of protectionism. Thus, he observes in 
connection with Cournot’s Recherches, chapter 12: “I was struck 
by the point in Cournot where he tries to prove the advantages of 
protection (if I had my books here, I would send him a refutation 
of his arguments), and I felt that method was dangerous if it led 
to such conclusions ” (Vol. I, 18, 8 July 1891) (16). “ These mathe- 
matical economists have a real mania for trying to find reasons in 
favour of protection” (Vol. I, 45, 5 January 1892). And he even, 
to start with, rejects Walras’ theory: 


“... because I yielded to an impression of the same kind as that 
which you have regarding the radicals. J saw Walras and his friends 
defending the intervention of the State, and hence I was opposed to all 
their theories. And I would perhaps still hold this mistaken belief if 
I had not met you. It was you who pressed me to look into the matter 
more closely, and the day came when I realized that I was like the man 
who would not accept the discovery of universal gravitation by Newton 
because Newton wrote a commentary on the Apocalypse! Now I am 
being instrumental in retrieving others from the error in which I found 
myself” (Vol. I, 96, 27 July 1892). 


He accords a certain importance to the graphic method for the 
treatment of certain problems: “I admit that the graphic method 
is often the most elegant and simple means of setting out the solu- 
tion of certain problems ” (Vol. I, 26, 3 October 1891). The proper 
domain of the mathematical method, the field in which it can alone 
be useful, is, however, in Pareto’s opinion that of the problems of 


(15) Cf. on this question, Pareto’s first article in the Giornale degli Economisti: “ About 
an error of Cournot’s in treating political economy with mathematics (1892) ”. 

(16) Similarly, in a letter to Walras of 21 September 1891: “I have no doubt about 
the usefulness of the application of mathematics to political economy. I have on the contrary 
grave doubts as regards the theory of marginal utility as expounded by the German econo- 
mists ” (cf. T. Gracatone-Monaco, op. cit., p. 112). 
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general economic interdependence, which can only be adequately 
described by a system of simultaneous equations: 


“Tt must be understood that the use of mathematics is a completely 
secondary affair. Since we have to establish the general conditions of 
equilibrium, it is convenient to express them by equations; this is how 
mathematics are introduced” (Vol. II, 261, 19 February 1897). 

“The use of mathematics, for example by Marshall, is, in my opi- 
nion, of little use in political economy. Mathematics can only be use- 
fully applied when the system of simultaneous equations is considered 
which determines the equilibrium; and Marshall has never considered 
this system. I have repeated, I dont know how often, that only the need 
to resolve this system of equations which expresses the interdependence 
of the phenomena justifies the use of mathematics” (Vol. III, 561, 
15 September 1907). 


The idea of total economic equilibrium and of general inter- 
dependence was, as he himself says, taken from Walras: “I admit 
I have taken from Walras the idea of general equilibrium, to which 
I have added that of successive approximations, in this way removing 
the over-abstract aspect of Walras’ doctrines” (Vol. II, 261, 19 Fe- 
bruary 1897). He constantly emphasizes that it is in the description 
of the conditions of general equilibrium of an overall system that 
Walras’ real achievement is to be found: 


“I do not defend all Walras’ ideas. On the contrary, I find that 
many of them are wrong. Besides, all these pointless subjective discussions 
bore me. Time can be more profitably spent in discussions and objective 
studies. Moreover, Walras has the great merit of having been the first 
to find a way of representing the economic phenomenon as a whole” 
(Vol. I, 193, 9 July 1895). “ Walras’ merit, to my mind, is not in for- 
mulating the theorem of the maximum utility (which is at bottom self- 
evident) but in having been the first to postulate the general equations 
of economic equilibrium. It is because Walras had worked out these 
general equations that I was able to understand and explain the economic 
phenomenon, as I have just said” (Vol. II, 259, 10 February 1897). 
“Economic equilibrium exists. That is a fact. It is determined by certain 
conditions (equations). Walras’ great merit (perhaps his only one) is to 
have found these equations” (Vol. II, 261, 19 February 1897). “Then 
Walras came and had the idea of considering the system as a whole, and 
not excluding any of the little lead tags on A and B. It is necessary to 
express the conditions which keep the system in equilibrium. This could 
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also be done in ordinary language, but, once the conditions are given, 
no further advance is possible. Thus, for a material system you can 
obtain the answer at once: you say that the forces operating on every 
piece of lead must be in equilibrium. But what then? There is nothing 
more to be added. When, on the contrary, you use a more powerful 
logical method and write out the equation, you discover that among these 
infinite movements which the pieces of lead may make there are some 
simple things which constitute important theorems. We can do the same 
for economic equilibrium. This is why Walras’ ideas have enabled science 
to make giant strides forward” (Vol. I, 189, 17 June 1895, pp. 417-418). 
“The great progress accomplished by Walras is the general consideration 
of equilibrium which he substitutes for partial considerations” (Vol. Il, 


313, 12 November 1897). 


He is emphatic, however, in stressing the gulf that separates 
him from Walras’ other conceptions and above all from the latter’s 


metaphysical and philosophical patterns of thought (17). 


“Walras prints the most incredible things. You are younger than I. 
When I write things like that, I beg you to warn me to stop it” (Vol. I, 
211, g June 1896). “ Walras is now living in the clouds with his metaphy- 
sics, and he is meeting the same fate as the astronome who fell into a 
well” (Vol. I, 197, 2 April 1896). “The worthy Walras grows more and 
more metaphysical. But he does not realize it, and the other day he came 
and told me that, if I did not agree with him, it was because I was reason- 
ing a priori. 1 burst out laughing, and I am still laughing” (Vol. II, 283, 
17 May 1897). “The ceremony for Walras (18) turned out to be some- 
what laughable. Instead of being in honour of the founder of mathe- 
matical economics, it proved to be in honour of the social philosopher 
who (this I did not know) has crowned his work by finding the way to 
obtain universal peace” (Vol. III, 596, 17 June 1909). 


In spite of these profound differences, the formal relations 
between Pareto and Walras always appeared friendly and extremely 


(17) He means above all the conceptions of Walras which are set out in his Etudes 
d’Economie Sociale (Studies in Social Economics), Lausanne, 1896. In 1893, Pareto writes: 
“Walras wishes to publish a treatise on social economics in which he begins by discussing 
the end of man on earth. Poor us! I have told him quite clearly that there, we part 
company. It seems to me that he is not at all disturbed at the prospect” (Vol. I, 163, 
26 May 1893). 

(18) This is a reference to the celebrations on 10 June 1909 in Lausanne on the occasion 
of Walras’ 75th birthday. 
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courteous (19). It was extremely personal reasons which made him 
speak out about them: 


“Out of personal regard, I have never said that I took the concept 
of economic equilibrium from Walras only in a particular case (20); that 
I do not accept in the slightest his metaphysical way of treating science; 
that I cannot approve his use of the term “rareté’ (scarcity) now in one 
sense and now in another, thus deceiving the reader; that I do not admit 
that, as he affirms, there is a rational method superior to the experimental 
one; that I do not admit that pure economics can show how facts must 
follow each other whereas the contrary is true; that I do not agree to 
studying what should be, but on the contrary that I study what is; that 
it is childish to imagine that one can prove by formulas of pure economics 
the advantage to the State of buying back lands, setting up bimetal- 
lism, etc. etc. Please do not force me to say all this in public. Discuss 
me briefly or not at all. All I want is to be silent. Only if I am forced 
to, will I make these disagreements public” (Vol. III, 590, p. 121, 19 
December 1908). 


Shortly after, however, he writes that it was a mistake “to let 
Walras off by not criticizing the errors of his mathematical 
economics and the stupidity of his social economics ” (Vol. III, 596, 


17 June 1909) (21). 


(19) Cf. on this point Giacatone-Monaco, op. cit., Chapter “ The inevitable break ”. 
The last letter to Walras addresses him as “dear master ” and, on the birthday celebration 
for Walras, Pareto, who cannot take part in them himself for reasons of health, writes to 
the Dean of the Faculty in Lausanne: “I am sorry that the very delicate state of my health 
prevents me from coming in person to testify to the gratitude and affection which I owe my 
venerated master, Professor Léon Walras. The study of his works initiated me into the 
theories of mathematical economics and was at the origin of my own research. Thanks to 
the teaching of this scholar, the name of the University of Lausanne will henceforward have 
a place of honour in the history of economics. With all my heart I join my colleagues in 
celebrating and honouring the founder of the theories of economic equilibrium ” (Vol. III, 
appendix 38, p. 429, 16 June 1909). 

He writes to Pantaleoni on 21 June 1909: “ Hence, if any journal publishes my letter 
and Walras’ speech, I will add a postscript to my letter to say: ‘ Note that I find mathema- 
tical universal peace ridiculous, as also Walras’ scientific socialism ’” (Vol. III, 597). 

(20) By this, he means the limitation of Walras’ equilibrium construction to the case 
of free competition. Pareto thinks that this is a mistake: “It is an error on Walras’ part, 
and one which has its origin in that writer’s ethical ideas — the reduction of equilibrium to 
free competition, which is only a particular case ” (Vol. III, 599, 27 September 1909). 

(21) The sharpest expression of the opposition between Pareto and Walras, which grew 
in violence with the years, is in the letter of 8 August 1911 (¢.e. after Walras’ death) which 
was published by G. Sensin1: “I owe it to Pantaleoni that I have a concrete conception of 
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Ill. Pareto versus Marshall 


Sooner or later, Pareto was bound to clash with the majority 
of the other “ mathematical economists ” of his time, especially the 
leading Anglo-saxon theoreticians by his belief in the overwhelming 
importance of general economic interdependence and of the usefulness 
of mathematical techniques only for the analysis of the problem of 
general equilibrium. On Marshall’s Principles, in October 1891, 
he still writes with appreciation: “ Thank you for Marshall. I have 
read a little of the first edition (at least, I think it is), I will have 
great pleasure in studying the second. Walras is against Marshall, 
I have not really understood why” (Vol. I, 26, 3 October 1891). 
In March 1892, he repeats: “I do not know why Walras dislikes 
both Edgeworth and Marshall. Perhaps there is an element of 
rivalry ” (Vol. I, 60, 14 March 1892). In May 1893, he writes from 


pure economics and to Walras that I have a clear conception of economic equilibrium. Later 
on, I became a friend of Pantaleoni’s and Walras became my enemy because I was unwilling 
to follow him in his metaphysical phantasies, but I have spoken and continue to speak the 
truth about friend and foe alike and to proclaim from the housetops what I owed to them. 
You complain about Pantaleoni’s hostility, but what would you have said about Walras’ 
hostility to me? He wrote round Europe stirring up ill feeling against me. He induced 
Bortkiewicz (I have the proofs of this) to write a slanderous review of my Course. He wrote 
to Poincaré distorting the truth and using this distortion to make believe that Poincaré 
disagreed with me on the conception of quantity. There was nobody to whom he did not 
speak ill of me. Yet all that did not make me deviate from the line which, out of 
scientific honesty, I thought it was my duty to take. 

When the celebrations in his honour were being held at the University, he said, judging 
other people by himself that I had been opposed to them or at least that I had kept aloof 
from them. My colleagues told me that these celebrations would not have been carried out 
if they were likely to have offended me and why should I have been offended? I replied to 
this charge: But have I not always and on every occasion praised Walras’ mathematical work? 
Have I not stopped repeating that I owed him the concept of economic equilibrium? I was 
prevented by the state of my health from going to Lausanne, but I wrote a letter in which, 
if the truth must be told, I praised Walras so highly that he was flabbergasted and could 
not believe it. 

After his death, I wrote his obituary. Look it up, and see if there is a single word 
hinting at his malpractices towards me. He did everything he could to discredit me; when I 
went to Paris to lecture on pure economics, he wrote to people in that city to say that lectures 
would no doubt be ’ like Italian music, that is, froth without substance ’; but one thing was 
beyond his power, and that was to make me forget my duties as a scientist, And if I have 
not forgotten them in respect of someone who was my bitterest enemy, how could I forget 
them in dealing with a friend?” (G. Sensin1, Vilfredo Pareto’s Correspondence, Padua, 
1948, pp. 61-62; cf. also T, GiacaLong-Monaco, op. cit., pp. 88-89: “The whole of Pareto 
is in these sentences ”). 
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Lausanne: “ You should know that you are accused by him [i.e., 
Walras| of not having come out strongly enough against Marshall, 
Auspitz, Lieben, etc. who confuse the price curve with the curve 
of total utility. But your merits acquired in the defence of the new 
science will protect you this time from being sent to the stake. But 
be sure you do not relapse into heresy again. You know that the 
inquisition does not tolerate this sin! But why are almost all 
highly intelligent people so intransigent? Here is a psychological 
problem worth studying” (Vol. I, 161, 11 May 1893). 

But very soon (1895) Pareto changes his attitude to Marshall 
and the whole English school: 


“It seems to me that Edgeworth is right in saying that there is a 
great difference between the Cambridge and the Lausanne schools. 
Marshall has not yet managed to grasp the idea of economic equilibrium. 
He only translates the old reasonings into mathematical language. Thus 
he has translated Ricardo’s theory of rent. You will see in my course 
that I have an entirely different concept. I regard Marshall’s reasoning 
as imperfect... Walras’ ideas have enabled science to make giant strides 
forward, while Marshall has added nothing very remarkable to our 
knowledge” (Vol. I, 189, 17 June 1895). 


And on g July 1895, he writes: 


“ Now I say that Marshall arrives at the wrong conclusions. He has 
not yet understood what economic equilibrium is, and in particular he 
does not understand the mutual dependence of the phenomena which 
were clearly set out in Walras’ formulas. What is seen and what is not 
seen (Bastiat) is developed in these formulas. See for example on page 
211 of the Principles: ’ Since the return to the dose on the margin of 
cultivation just remunerates the cultivator, it follows that he will be 
just remunerated for the whole of his capital and labour by...’. This is 
th same mistake as you made for rent. I cannot calculate the remunera- 
tion of work and of capital independently of the product. These are 
things which are linked together. The link can be seen in Walras’ 
equation. But it is not these equations that prove the link. It is facts. 
Formulas are only the image (however imperfect) of facts! When you 
want to explain the solar system to boys, you take an orange and you 
say: ’ This is the sun’. Then a pinhead: ’ This is the earth’, and so on. 
Walras’ equations can give us a similar picture of the economic pheno- 
menon. But they do more. They show that you cannot make the earth 
revolve round the sun if you suppose that Jupiter is stationary. They show 
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that you cannot calculate the cost of production independently of the 
product. Marshall, however, either doesn’t understand this or pretends 
not to understand” (Vol. I, 193). 


Later, his utterances become sharper and show an incom- 
prehensible intolerance and onesidedness which come out most 
clearly in letter No. 561, vol. III of 15 September 1907. This letter, 
together with letter No. 562 of 28 September 1907, is of such 
significance in the history of ideas that it is worth quoting here in 
its entirety except for a few cuts: 


“I don’t know why you put me together with Marshall. I have not 
derived a single idea from him. Where he says black, I say white, and 
vice versa. I keep on saying this, and people refuse to understand. 

How often one has to repeat things. It is about fifteen years ago 
that Walras started to quarrel with Marshall and Edgeworth. Walras 
was dealing with the general case of the problem of equilibrium; Marshall 
and Edgeworth wanted to deal with particular cases. 

I took sides with Walras, and, for fifteen years, I have been repeating 
for the hundredth time every now and then the point on page 7 of my 
article: ’ The first mathematical economists made use, etc. ’. 

Perhaps I was wrong not to write to Marshall in the meantime out 
of personal for considerations. I am in time to put it in a note in the 
appendix, but this will not be much use. When I have repeated in 
another hundred times, people will continue quoting me with Marshall... 
and with the Austrian school! 

I am on good terms with Walras who was my master, and with 
Fisher, but not at all with Marshall and not very much with Edgeworth. 

Here, I am not discussing whether they are right and I am wrong. 
I am saying that I have not, and never have had, any concept of pure 
economics in common with Marshall. 1 say once again that, if he is 
right, I am wrong, and vice versa. 

The way in which Marshall uses mathematics is, in my opinion, of 
little value to political economy. The use is of value only when one is 
considering the system of simultaneous equations which determine equili- 
brium, and Marshall has never considered that system. 

Time out of number I have repeated that only the need to solve 
this system of equations, which expresses the interdependence of the 
phenomena, justifies the use of mathematics. \t seemed to me that this was 
clear; I felt that there was no point in adding that Marshall himself is 
one of those who do not consider that system of simultaneous equations, 
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since you have merely to look at his works for this to be immediately 
obvious. 

No Sir! Everyone, even Pantaleoni, mingles fire and water, Pareto 
and Marshall! And all, apart from Pantaleoni, equate the Austrian 
school with Pareto! 

Let us try, then, and repeat for the hundredth time that they are 
not together. And, if someone should say that Pareto is repeating himself, 
you may reply: ’He shouts as loud as he can so that the deaf will 
here’”. 


Goodbye, Yours affectionately, Shacasiaans Cia 


Small divergences between Marshall and Pareto. I quote the 1891 
edition of the Principles. 


MarsHALL : Wuart Pareto says: 
p- 83: Social Law. He repeats that they are unifor- 
mities. 
p. 111: Collective goods. This is not so. 
p- 124 et seqg.: Capital. Useless discussions by literary eco- 
nomists. 
p- 153: Demand schedul[e]. The demand of an individual is 


dependent on his income and on 
the prices of all the goods which 
he buys and sells. The use of 
mathematics makes it possible to 
take account of this very point; 
otherwise this use of mathematics 
has no value. 1 have said this over 
and over again, and still I am 
grouped with Marshall! 

p. 154: Demand curve. © This is laughable. Is it possible 
to make people understand that 
Pareto — whether he is right or 
wrong — says that this is rubbish? 

Chapter IV. All wrong, because it takes no ac- 
count of interdependence. How 
often must I repeat that in my 
opinion (whether sound or not) 
whoever takes no account of inter- 
dependence is antediluvian? 
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p. 180: The superior nobility (sic) 
of the collective over the private 
use of wealth. 


The whole mathematical appendix. 


Constant utility of money. See also 
Edgeworth Theory of Monopoly in 


the Giornale. 


Sentimental proposition. It has its 
place in socialist novels which are 
the delight of the English humani- 
tarians. Anti-scientific stuff. The 
science of economics has no crite- 
rion with which to judge the nobi- 
lity of the use of riches. People 
cannot do me greater wrong as a 
scientist than to put me in the same 
boat as someone who thinks that 
he is writing about science when he 
puts forward such propositions. 
Let the little Cabiatis say that this 
is a personal outburst. I have no 
wish to be in the company of the 
Cabiatis and of the Marshalls, and 
I don’t give a damn about them. 
Ancient stuff. It takes no account 
of interdependence. 

Is it possible that, though I always 
repeat the same thing, people will 
not understand that for me nothing 
is economic science that takes no 
account of interdependence? 

You cannot consider as constant the 
utility of money. And we come 
back to the old story: in that ap- 
proach, no account is taken of the 
interdependence of the phenomena. 
The Marshalls and the Edgeworths 
persist in their error because they 
do not admit that in the debate 
with Walras they were in the 
wrong. These English believe that, 
outside England and Germany, peo- 
ple are all asses. But I say that the 
English proposition of the constant 
utility of money is asinine. 

This proposition is fundamental. If 
Marshall and Co. are right, I am 
wrong, and vice versa. And with 
people who persist in talking such 
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nonsense I certainly have no inten- 
tion of associating! I cannot speak 
clearer than this”. 


It is incredible: Walras and Marshall — fire and water. The 
conception of the demand curve is ludicrous — this extremely | 
fruitful concept which has become an integral part of our science 
since Cournot. The whole mathematical appendix to Marshall’s 
Principles is prehistoric because general interdependence is not 
taken account of! For Pareto, the whole of partial analysis is not 
a science. His violent outbursts are repeated in the following 
letter, which is clearly an answer to an attempt by Pantaleoni to 
reconcile him with Marshall: 


“*Can it be denied that Marshall’s work... and that he is fully 
aware of the general interdependence of the phenomena and the need 
to operate with systems of simultaneous equations...?’. 

Certainly it can be denied because I deny it, and I repeat, after 
having said so over and over again, that Marshall shows that he knows 
the need to operate with systems of simultaneous equations. If then he 
knows this and keeps it locked up in his mind, for me it is the same 
as if he did not know it, because I have no time to call on a mind- 
reader to find out what Marshall thinks and does not say. 

” He splits up general equilibrium into so many particular equilibria ’. 

This observation of yours is sufficient to prove me right. Is it possible 
that I have not managed to make myself understood? 

I divide economic theories into two categories: (a) theories which, 
as you say, split the general equilibrium into so many particular equi- 
libria; (b) theories which consider the general equilibrium and do not 
split it up. 

I affirm — and I am not discussing here whether I am right or 
wrong —- that progress consists in passing from (a) to (b). I affirm that 
the use of mathematics is justified only in (b) whereas it is useless, and 
hence harmful, in (a). 

I say that (a) includes the theories of so-called classical economics; 
and it includes also, on your admission, Marshall’s theories. I keep on 
saying that the theories of classical economics are better than those of 
Marshall with their mathematical frills. 

If, after this, you wish to put me together with Marshall, you are 
free to do so. On a future occasion, I will put you with Luzzatti. 
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The English have understood my position perfectly, and therefore 
they will never (you hear, never) mention my writings without speaking 
ill of them! 

You make me laugh when you say that Marshall never indulges 
in polemics with me! He never deigns to do me so much honour. He 
is unleashed against me all his hirelings. Then there is a certain 
Wicksteed whose specially it is to publish malevolent, malicious reviews 
which abuse everything I write. 

I read the first reviews because one can learn something useful from 
one’s enemies and get to know one’s own defects: but I found them 
pointless and inconclusive. Now Sensini writes to say that he is again 
speaking ill of me in the Economic Journal. | will probably not read this 
lucubration; life is short, and I can make better use of my time (...). 
But, since even a friend of mine like you wrongs me by putting me with 
people who despise me and whom I despise, I will put in certain notes 
in my French Appendix in order to make clearer than hitherto what I 
think of the works of the English gentry. You will see that my claws 
are still sharp. Please excuse me, but I fear that this will be the only 
effect of your work which deserves a much better fate, since those 
attending the Parma Congress will not derive any definite profit from it” 
(Vol. III, 562, 28 September 1907). 


Pareto’s violent opposition to Marshall is all the more in- 
comprehensible because in 1892, referring to a letter by Walras, 
he writes: “ Walras has written to me. He insists at length on the 
points separating him from Auspitz and Lieben, because, according 
to him, one must take account of the price of all goods. In theory 
he is right, but in practice it would no longer be possible to solvé 
a single problem” (Vol. I, 62, 19 March 1892) (22). 


(22) On the discussion between Walras and Auspitz and Lieben, cf. L. Watras, Elé- 
ments d’Economie Politique pure, édition définitive, Paris, 1926, appendix II. 

In the following letter (Vol. I, 63, 20 March 1892), in connection with the question of 
the constancy or non-constancy of the marginal utility of money, he notes once again: “ Walras 
is right in saying that in Italy all goods have to be considered. An important consequence of 
this is that the marginal utility of money cannot be considered as constant! I think that I can 
give a proof of this theorem; but, since it is poled apart from what was believed up till now, I 
would like to know what you think about it. In practice, it could be said that in some cases 
the marginal utility of money varies only slightly, and hence it should be assumed to be 
constant, with a small error; but in theory a minute variation in the price of any article leads 
to a variation in the utility of money. This immediately gives equations which indicate that 
the degree of utility of the last penny spent by an individual should be equal to the utility 
of the last portions of the article that he acquires. 
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The same year, he writes to Walras: 


“You are doing pure science; I am trying to apply this pure 
science. This is the main difference between our points of view. In 
other words: you are like the geometrician who writes a treatise on 
rational mechanics. I try to apply this science to machines after having 
learned it from your writings. I think that what you must now submit 
to the public in order to persuade it of the usefulness of the mathe- 
matical method is applications” (23). 


From this very point of view, he should have shown special 
interest in the method of partial analysis handled by Marshall with 
such virtuosity and tried to understand the total system as a nexus 
of partial connections, and thus seen in partial analysis not an 
alternative to total analysis but a necessary supplement to, and 
simplification of, it from the point of view of practical applications. 

Umberto Ricci in his admirable essay “ Pareto and Pure Eco- 
nomics” (24) in paragraph VI compares the theory of total 
equilibrium with that of partial equilibria, and expresses the same 
set of facts in the following way: However much one may recognize 
the theoretical importance of this grandiose creation of the human 
mind (that is, the Walras-Pareto theory of total equilibrium): 


“It is not possible to avoid restricting its field of application. The 
whole construction strikes one rather as a magic castle which delights 
the imagination, but does not help to solve the housing problem. Or, 
to drop the metaphor, the theory remains abstract and inaccessible. If 
1 may use an expression of which the economists are very fond, in 
comparing the pleasures of different persons, I would say that there is 


(23) Cf. T. Gracatone-Monaco, op. cit., pp. 114-115, letter 13. But Pareto himself 
keeps on emphasizing at a later date: “ Pure economics, like political economy is general, 
has no appreciable practical direct utility; it can only have, at least for the moment, a 
theoretical utility ” [Pareto’s introduction to the work by A. Osorio, Théorie Mathematique 
de l’Echange (Mathematical Theory of Trade), Paris, 1913]. 

In the Manuel d’Economie politique (2nd edition, Paris, 1927) Pareto says: “ 3) The 
author may propose solely to look for the uniformities presented by the phenomena, that is 
to say, their laws, without having in mind any direct practical utility, without being at all 
concerned with giving recipes or precepts, without even seeking the happiness, utility or well- 
being of humanity, or of a part of humanity. The aim in this case is exclusively scientific; 
it is desired to know, to find out, and nothing more. I must warn the reader that the only 
objective I have in view in this Manuel is the third one ” (pp. 2-3). 

(24) Giornale degli Economisti, 1924. 
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no bridge between the theory of general equilibrium, as it is to be 
found in the formidable apparatus of formulae in the Manuel d’Economie 
politique and the article in the French encyclopedia of mathematics, and 
nine tenths of the problems which are usually submitted to economists. 

Can a bridge be built when mathematics are more advanced and 
statistical data more plentiful? Let us hope so. Can single parts of the 
theory of equilibrium, for example those of individual balance sheets, 
be developed and exploited for practical purposes in a relatively short 
time? Let us hope so. In the meantime we can by no means afford to 
relegate to the attic the theory of particular equilibrium as developed by 
Marshall and his many followers. 

We feel that the theory of general economic equilibrium is more true 
than the theory of particular equilibria. But we must limit ourselves 
to deducing from it indications of a generic scope, and we cannot abandon 
the other theory, which is less complete but easier to handle. We must 
in fact retain both of them. We catch a glimpse of boundless horizons 
from the theory of general equilibrium, and we can even describe them 
a little. We should none the less confine ourselves to a surer zone, and 
limit to it our explorations in depth. 

Pareto himself, the most jealous guardian of the theory of general 
equilibrium, the most biting adversary of literary economics and the less 
biting but not less resolute opponent of the theory of particular equili- 
brium, was later obliged to forget complete equilibrium when he wrote 
his marvellous chapters on applied economics”. 


IV. Pareto and Edgeworth 


Pareto’s views on Edgeworth are no less unfavourable than 
those on Marshall. True, in a letter of the 20 June 1895, he calls 
Edgeworth an intelligent man. A few days later, however, he 
characterizes a letter from Edgeworth as “full of sophistries ” 
(Vol. I, 191, 26 June 1895). On 4 July 1895 he writes to Pantaleoni: 
“T am pleased that to you too Edgeworth’s article appeared... what 
it is. But my reply will be to make fun of it. It is written for 
the gallery. I will show that I too know how to write for the poor 
in spirit. Thus, there is no point in making an offprint of an article 
of this kind, and in sending it to men of science” (Vol. I, 192). 
From now on, Pareto’s attitude to Edgeworth changes: 


“Edgeworth’s move grates on me because of his desire to be witty 
when there is no call for wit and I am also annoyed at losing time in 
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such disputes which serve no useful purpose...”. “Without the slightest 
doubt, it seems to me that the coefficients of manufacture are more 
suitable. For the same reason that, when you wish to indicate the 
birthrate, the deathrate and so on, you say: ’ For every hundred, so 
many were born, so many died, and so on’, and you do not say: ’ For 
29,945,872 persons, so many people were born, so many died, and so on. 
But then, if there is someone who prefers this second method, that is his 
business. Where on earth did you find in my writings a word criticizing 
this? And Edgeworth, who attaks me, why I have the audacity to con- 
sider how much land is needed per unit of produce!” (Vol. I, 193, 


9 July 1895). 


On 31 March 1896 — after the appearance of the first volume 
of the Course — he remarks angrily: “I see that Edgeworth gives 
no sign of writing in his journal about my book. I am sure that 
he will say nothing about it. In that case, I will not send him 
the second volume. He can go to the devil” (Vol. I, 196). And 
on 11 May 1896, he writes: “I hope that you now think I am 
right about Edgeworth. As you will see, he has not said a single 
word about my book. But it is better so, as I'll save a copy of the 
second volume ” (Vol. I, 204). And on 18 October 1896 he writes: 
“Tam concerned only about the outrageous nonsense that Edgeworth 
is producing. That is why I even say: ‘What is the point of 
replying’. Those who understand will read my book; those who 
do not understand after my reply will know just as much as they 
did before ” (Vol. I, 227). On 13 February 1897, he announces his 
intention of breaking with Edgeworth. 


“ As to Edgeworth, I do not intend to have any more contact of any 
kind with him,and this is the last time that I will quote his name. Life 
is short, and I have no time to waste with him. He is a real Jesuit, and, 
instead of concerning himself with science, he wages an underhand war 
against Walras and then against me. I restrained myself for two or 
three years. I tolerated his disingenuous review of my book in his 
journal without saying a word. Now I have had enough. Leave me in 
peace with your Attic and non-Attic salt. With someone like Edgeworth, 
the only thing one can say to him is to get out of their way. I have 
remained friends with people who have been much rougher with me 
than Edgeworth because I knew they were acting in good faith. Why 
need you worry about enabling Edgeworth to retreat gracefully or not? 
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He is impertinent in affirming that I have indulged in ’ personal recri- 
minations’, and my answer is that I am not in the slightest interested 
in him. Thus, we are even” (Vol. II, 260). 


Six days later, however, he goes back to his relations with 
Edgeworth: 


“Walras has shown one way of approaching reality in general. 
Edgeworth has indicated others which are exceptional. This problem 
must not be confused with the preceding one |Pareto’s italics]. To speak 
the truth, Edgeworth has only indicated the way to solve equations of 
exchange. These are the only ones he knows. 

I do not at all approve of a theory being erroneously expounded in 
order to ensure its acceptance. Anyone who studies science should be 
concerned to find the truth. Leave these theoretical arts to third-rate 
politicians. Nobody is asking you to make a critique of the differences 
between the theories of Edgeworth, Walras and the rest; but, when 
you expound my theory, you should not expound that of another person! 
It is not at all a good reason, that, because Edgeworth and I use 
mathematics, we should have the same theories! I have little or nothing 
in common with Edgeworth and Marshall. From Walras, I admit I 
have taken the idea of general equilibrium to which I added the theory 
of successive approximations in order to remove the over-abstract aspect 
of Walras’ doctrine. I do not think I took anything from Edgeworth 
and Marshall. I have mentioned their names out of modesty and 
courtesy, but objectively I would be hard put to it to answer any one 
who asked me what I had in common with them. 

I cannot agree with your idea of dividing economists into those who 
know economics and those who do not. There are economists who know 
some things and those who know other things. Walras knows nothing 
about evolution and Molinari knows all about it. Molinari knows nothing 
of the general theory of economic equilibrium, nor do Edgeworth and 
Marshall; Walras had this flash of genius, and now he wastes his time 
talking nonsense!” (Vol. II, 261, 19 February 1897). 


His answer to Edgeworth — the article called: “ Final reply to 
Professor Edgeworth” in the Giornale degli Economisti 1897 — 
was held back on Pantaleoni’s advice. On 27 February 1897, he 
beseeches Pantaleoni: “I keep on repeating to you that I do not 
want to have anything more to do with Edgeworth; and that I 
dont give a fig for that Jesuit. Please therefore do not make me 
waste any more time by proposing modifications” (Vol. II, 262). 
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Clearly, Pantaleoni was trying hard to prevent him from breaking 
with Edgeworth; then, on 3 March 1897, he replies: 





“In telling you that you need not publish my reply to Edgeworth, 
I had none of the depraved intentions that you attribute to me. I have 
never doubted that you would do a great deal for me out of friendship, 
but much more than publishing a more or less sharp reply; but, for 
that very reason, I told you that you need not publish, it, and would 
not thereby cause me the slightest annoyance. 

As to Edgeworth and his English friends, for a number of years 
1 have been trying to give soft answers which turn away wrath. But 
now, I am tired of receiving nothing but rebuffs, and I wish to try a 
less virtuous approach. On your advice, from 1892 on I sent Marshall 
what I was publishing without having received as much as a visiting 
card, without his deigning to mention me. I have made great publicity 
for Edgeworth, and I have said nothing but good of him; and he for 
his part has said nothing about me, or, if he has, it was unfavourable. 
Now I have had enough of kid gloves. I mean to say what I think. 
You tell me that this will have a bad effect on the public. I do not see 
why anyone should be blamed when he is termed an ignoramus, and 
replies to his opponent: ’It is you who is ignorant of the meaning of 
words’. But, in any case, whatever the effect, I will not have impertinent 
things said and not reply to them, at least if I feel like replying. Walras 
has cut off all connections with Edgeworth. So you see, I am not the 
only one” (Vol. II, 265). 


a bridge to enable him to discuss with me. If he comes and calls 
on me, I will be pleased to discuss matters with him. But, if he 
thinks that I will run after him, with or without a bridge, he is 
much deceived” (Vol. II, 279). Finally, on 8 October 1901, the 
hatchet is buried: “I am not at all at war with him, nor with 
Flux nor with Sanger. With Edgeworth, peace has been concluded; 
with the others, I was never at war” (Vol. II, 490). The fight 
between the two great economists rests, as d’Addario has rightly 
observed, on a misunderstanding about a particular point, that is, 
the curve of yield (25). His hostility to Marshall, on the contrary, 
was based on fundamental differences as to the approach to the 
theoretical analysis of economic connections as a whole. 


On 3 May 1897, he writes again: “ Edgeworth does not need 


(25) See R. p’Appario, “ Ricerche sulla curva dei redditi” (Research on the curve of 
yield), Giornale degli Economisti, 1949. 
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V. Pareto and Irving Fisher 


Pareto is less aggressive towards Irving Fisher. He comments 
on Fisher’s review of the first volume of the Course: 


“Fisher’s article seems to me to be very poor. I will send it back 
to you in a few days. I have written to him putting on one side what 
he says of me, and on the other side the paragraphs of my Course which 
belie his assertions. I have had my letter translated into English by my 
wife. I believe that excellent man does not understand French, and 
hence he has not understood a word of my Course” (Vol. II, 270, 
21 March 1897). “Irving Fisher, with unheard of irresponsibility, has 
made stupid criticism of me like the one which he has had to admit 
was unfounded and which stemmed solely from his ignorance of French. 
{n a passage where I had written ‘ peut ne pas’ (need not), he understood 
“ne peut pas’ (cannot)! Not only so. There is also a certain Moore (26) 
who, in the Annals of the American Academy criticizes me quite as 
stupidly, if indeed he is not in bad faith. It seems to me, therefore, that 
it would really be throwing pearls before swine to get into rather com- 
plicated discussions with such people” (Vol. II, 285, 29 May 1897). 


Irving Fisher’s own book Mathematical Investigations in the 
Theory of Value and Prices (1892) which Pareto had received from 
the author was defined by him as “ good work, but I have only 
glanced through it to see whether there were things in it of the 
same kind as mine. It seems that there are not, and therefore I can 
go on reading it ” (Vol. I, 113, 1 October 1892). Or a few days later: 
“Irving Fisher’s study is a fine one, but he does not add a great 
deal to what is already known. It seems to me that we should 
now stop explaining exchange in so many different ways and that 
we should try to go ahead and work out new theorems” (Vol. I, 


117, 17 October 1892) (27). 


(26) The famous American economist, Henry Ludwell Moore. 

(27) In spite of the existing disagreements with Auspitz and Lieben (both economists, 
like Marshall, make use of formal analysis!), he takes a benevolent attitude towards those 
two who are the most frequently quoted German-language economists in the correspondence. 
Indeed, he even wishes to see them well treated because “ those cultivating pure science are so 
rare!” (Vol. I, 80, 26 May 1892). And again, somewhat further on: “ But it is a good thing 
to show ourselves courteous and to please that gentleman ” (Vol. I, 85, 22 June 1892). 

The reproduction of “Some notes by Pareto on the Auspitz curve” in the appendix 
to Vol. III is particularly interesting. 

Other German language economists mentioned in the correspondence include: Laun- 
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VI. Pareto’s call to Lausanne 


The correspondence provides valuable details on Pareto’s aca- 
demic career, the reasons for his move to Lausanne and his work 
at the university there. Lausanne is mentioned for the first time 
in letter 119, Vol. I of 23 October 1892: 


“You are a really excellent friend to have thought at once of a 
professorship at Lausanne, but first of all I think I am not yet well 
enough known to be selected. Them I must tell you that I am not at 
present sure of being able to go there for family reasons. I must know 
what the family would think of the matter. I will find out. If you are 
on good enough terms with Walras to write to him about this point, 
as if it was for yourself, without indicating that I am involved, it might 
be useful; since I could not at present ask for something which I might 
then have to refuse. On the other hand, I realize that these are things 
that it may be necessary to discuss at once. Indeed, who knows whether 
the chair has not already been filled? ”. 


Walras’ answer to Pantaleoni was clearly not unfavourable, for 
on 7 November 1892 Pareto writes to Walras (28): 


HaRDT (Vol. I, 45, 15 January 1892), BozHM-Bawerk (Vol. I, 85, 22 June 1892), BorTkIEwicz 
(Vol. Il, 386, 4 August 1898), ScHMoLLER and Scnumpeter. Of Schmoller he says: “ He 
obviously does not know political economy, and it seems that he admits as much himself 
when he says that it does not exist. How can you know what does not exist? ” (Vol. Il, 326, 
1g January 1898). 

“The historical method of Schmoller and company is nonsense” (Vol. III, 547, 
2 April 1907). “I have not yet received the proofs of my article in the Journal des Economistes. 
You will see the knocks I give Schmoller and the other ethical theorists! My article is called: 
Solidarity ” (Vol. II, 331, 2 February 1898). 

In Launnarpt’s “ Mathematische Begruendung der Volkswirtschaftslehre ” (Mathematical 
Basis of Economics) (1885), he is interested in the section on the effect of customs duties 
(paragraph 17), In letter 45 (Vol. I, 5 January 1892), he criticizes Launhardt’s reasoning 
in great detail. 

Scnumpeter’s “ Wesen und Hauptinhalt der theoretischen Nationalokonomie ” (Nature 
and main content of theoretical economics) (1908), that was sent to him by the author, was 
passed on by him to Pantaleoni with the request to tell him what to write to the author: 
“I am sending you a book that I have receivéd from Dr. Joseph Schumpeter. Please have a 
look at it, or get one of your disciples to read it, and tell me what I should reply to the 
author who sent me a very polite letter. As I cannot read German, I do not know what to 
say to Schumpeter about his book ” (Vol. III, 588, 2 November 1908). 

(8) See T. GiacaLone-Monaco, Pareto-Walras, op. cit., pp. 116-117. 
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“My friend Pantaleoni has passed on to me your letter and I am 
infinitely grateful to you for your kind intervention. 

It would certainly be a very great honour for me if I were called 
to give a course of political economy at Lausanne, and it will call for a 
great deal of indulgence on the part of my listeners who have heard a 
master like you. I have only one merit — that of following in your 
footsteps. 

But this idea of a course at Lausanne is so much of a surprise that 
I do not know whether I can come at once should it be decided to 
invite me to deliver this course. It is perhaps better not to talk of these 
circumstances, but I would wish to be quite frank to you about them. 

I have a number of commitments here. Among others, I have agreed 
to attend the monetary conference at Brussels as secretary of the Italian 
delegate Mr. Simonelli, M.P. The Italian Government must really have 
been hard put to it to have had to fall back on me. But, however 
incredible the fact, that is the position. Mr. Simonelli has my word, and, 
if he goes to Brussels, I must accompany him. Only if he does not go 
will I be given back my freedom of action. 

Then the trial period, which incidentally I find perfectly fair, may 
result in my return to Italy. I must therefore manoeuvre in such a way 
that I do not completely give up my affairs here and thus be able to 
resume them when I come back. If it was a definite proposition, I could 
easily make myself free. But something that lasts for six months or a 
year raises difficulties which you will easily appreciate. 

However, I hope to surmount them. Besides, I must not count my 
chickens before they are hatched. It might well be that, as you yourself 
say, steps have already been taken to dispose of your chair. If they 
have not been taken, and if your kind intervention on my behalf is 
successful, the time will have come for me to think of means of 
disengaging myself here as soon as possible”. 


On 12 November 1892, Walras reveals to him that he may be 
called to the chair, which would be come free through Walras’ 
retirement. He answers Walras on 14 November 1892 (29): 


“I have your letter of the 12th, and I am really touched and 
embarrassed at ali the trouble you are taking on my behalf. To be 
appointed straight away full professor to a chair that you have occupied is 
too great an honour for me. I feel that it will be ample if I am appointed 
professor extraordinary. No doubt, if the appointment as full professor 


(29) Cf. T. Giacatont-Monaco, Pareto-Walras, op. cit., pp. 117-118. 
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were possible, it would smooth out a great many difficulties that I 
have here. 

As to the moral commitment to stay in Lausanne for some time, I 
have no objection, for, if I am appointed, my intention is to settle 
permanently there, and, if these gentlemen raise the matter with you, 
you can tell them so. 

I give up the fight for economic theories in Italy. My friends and 
I are obtaining absolutely no results, and we are losing time what could 
be better employed in research. 

For some time I had planned to settle in some little town in 
Switzerland or England, and to busy myself exclusively with pure science. 
If I am appointed to Lausanne, I will merely advance the date of this 
plan, which would in any case have been carried out sooner or later. 

I hope that people will be pleased with my teaching. Everybody 
who has heard me speak in public in French has told me that I spoke 
clearly and fluently. 

As I have told you, I leave tomorrow for Paris, and probably for 
Brussels. I say ’ probably’, because I am still wondering how the Italian 
Government could have appointed me secretary to a delegate of the 
monetary conference. They must have had absolutely nobody else to 
whom they could turn. 

For the time being, you can always write to me at Fiesole. Your 
letters will be forwarded to me. I will give you my address at Paris 
when I have settled in there”. 


On 13 November 1892, he writes to Pantaleoni: “As to 
Lausanne | think that I can fix things up here; but, as you will 
see from Walras’ letter which I am sending you, it is at Lausanne 
that things look none too promising. Well, we must be philosophi- 
cal and wait to see what happens” (Vol. I, 125). On 15 November 
1892, he speaks of good news from Walras. On 27 November 1892, 
however, he has doubts whether Walras will succeed in carrying out 
his intentions: “But my trip to Lausanne is very uncertain; it 
seems to me that it will be difficult for Walras to obtain what he 
wants: these gentlemen must have other plans” (Vol. I, 129). 
On 4 December 1892 he again cngreme his uncertainty about the 
position in Lausanne: 


“Walras writes me that he has not yet had a reply either from the 
Dean of the Faculty, or from the Head of the Department of Education. — 
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It is strange that he has not better relations with these people after so 
many years as professor in Lausanne, and I fear that his support will 
not be of much use. I have written to him asking him if he thought 
that there was any point in my going to Lausanne or in my writing 
direct. But it seems to me that I need think no more of this. I know 
nobody else at Lausanne but Walras, and the situation is that he who 
ought to have a decisive say in this matter is unfortunately on bad terms 
with the people who will decide on the chair. I could easily understand 
a refusal, but the fact that they do not deign to answer Walras shows 
that relations between them and him cannot be good. Given all these 
uncertainties, it is improbable that I will be able to stop at Turin” 


(Vol. I, 130) (30). 


On 7 March 1893, he again refers to the “sea of troubles” in 
which he is swimming: 


“If they had given me a definite ’no’ from Lausanne, I would 
write for two or three years, and I could easily find a place that would 
give me refuge. But Walras keeps on saying that there is hope, that it 
will come off, and thus I have not the courage to make longterm 
commitments here” (Vol. I, 148). 

On 24 March he writes: “At present, no news from Lausanne. 
I am sorry because I would have been very pleased if it had been 
feasible” (Vol. I, 152). 


In addition, he is afraid of losing his Italian nationality if he 
were to go to Lausanne without the permission of the Italian 
Government: 


“Apropos, I have seen in the legal code that any Italian who 
accepts a post with a foreign government without the permission of the 
Italian Government loses his nationality. I imagine that the Italian 
Government would not dream of granting me that permission. I do not 
even know how one applies for it, but I will find out if ever the affair 
comes off. But I would like to be appointed, and then I could not care 
less what comes after. I would ask for the permission. If they gave me 
it, fine. If not, that would be all right too!” (Vol. I, 152). 


(30) CE. sbidem, letter 21, p. 119. 
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ment. This letter is so informative that it is reproduced here in 


full (31): 


“I have your letter of the 11th inst., and I thank you for your 
demarches and for your information. 

You ask me why I am keen on the University of Lausanne. This 
is why. I am not particularly eager about Lausanne, but I wish to have 
a chance of expounding my ideas. The articles that I write for the 
Giornale degli Economisti are read by 4 or 5 persons at most! That 
seems to me almost a waste of time. If on the contrary I could teach 
political economy somewhere, I would have a new audience every year. 
Added to this, it seems that I can explain matters clearly; at least, that 
is what everybody says who attends my lectures. I would therefore like 
to make the most of this capacity which I happen to possess, in order to 
spread my ideas. 

Here, that is forbidden me. I wanted to deliver a course on mathe- 
matical political economy — gratis, naturally. The Government would 
have none of it! Every citizen is allowed to hold as many lectures as 
he wants, but they must not follow each other as in a course! It is not 
for me to buy the good will of the Italian Government by prostituting 
science in its service. I cannot therefore hope to express my ideas except 
abroad. 

The year I saw you in Switzerland Mr. Chenneviére of Geneva had 
proposed to me that I should give a series of lectures on_ political 
economy. It appears that this is customary at the University of Geneva. 
I did not at the time accept, because I could not afford to rent a house 
here and another for the winter at Geneva. But I would perhaps have 
done well to seek some way of spending at least a winter in Geneva. 
This is something which I might still do if I have to give up hope of 
Lausanne. 

I have the means to live from the material point of view, but not 
enough to afford the luxury of publishing my scientific works at my 
expense. If I can lecture somewhere on economics, I will have the 
means to spread my ideas more effectively than if I remain cooped up 
in a villa in Italy. If I were wealthy, I would go to Paris, and I would 
carry out propaganda from that great centre. But my resources are too 
modest for me to do that. 

If Mr. Ruffy has asked for information about me at Paris, he 
must have been satisfied with it. It is only Mr. Block who is opposed 


(31) Cf. sbidem, pp. 122-124. 


In a letter to Walras, he explains his fear of the Italian Govern- 
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to me for the simple reason that he is fiercely opposed to the application 
of mathematics to economics. 

In Italy itself, he would obtain good information from Mr. Bodio. 
But, if the Italian Government and its friends and accomplices were to 
find out that I am after a chair in Lausanne, they would be certain to 
do everything in their power to thwart my plans. 

You have seen that they would not rest until they had forced 
Mr. Pantaleoni out of his university post! These worthy people have 
tried to harm me in Paris, too, but my friends laugh in their faces. 

I am fairly pleased with the prospect of having Guillaumin publish 
a book on the new theories, but everybody keeps assuring me that I can 
persuade people best if I talk. Just imagine! For as arid a subject as 
mathematical economics, I found quite a number of people who begged 
me to give the course which the Government would not allow! 

It seems to me that we are not as far away from the question of agio 
as would at first appear. You deal with the general question. I deal 
with the main part of a particular case but, in order to explain this 
matter to them, one must have recourse to mathematics. I plan to deal 
with this question in the rest of my articles in the Giornale degli 
Economisti..., provided that when I get so far, the journal is still alive! 
It keeps going only thanks to the financial sacrifices of its directors 
— Messts. Pantaleoni, De Viti etc... Can you imagine! The Govern- 
ment has gone so far as to issue a circular to the chambers of commerce 
forbidding them to go on subscribing to the Giornale degli Economisti! 
To do well in this country, you must be a thief or a friend of thieves. 
So I am very keen to leave it. I hope to find suitable accommodation 
for six months, and thus to keep the future open”. 


On 18 April 1893, he at last reports: “The Head of the 
Department of State of the Canton of Lausanne and the Rector of 
the University are coming here tomorrow to reach agreement with 
me, says Walras. We will see what will be the outcome of this 
conference, and I will tell you all about it. It seems to me that 
this trip is somewhat singular” (Vol. I, 157). On 19 April, he 
informs Walras: 


“I have just seen Messrs. Ruffy and Grenier, and we have settled 
the matter of the course on economics. I accept the appointment as 
professor extraordinary, but Mr. Ruffy has given his word that he will 
be guided only by the results of my course as to the appointment to full 
professor, and that a decision should be taken on this matter by Easter 
1894. In other words, if the results of my course are satisfactory, I should 
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be appointed full professor. These gentlemen wish me to begin my 
course at once. I will therefore come to Lausanne at the beginning of 
May. It is not very pleasant for me to have two rents to pay in this 
way — one here, and one at Lausanne. If these gentlemen had taken a 
decision a few days ago, I would have avoided this loss! However, I 
am being patient and hope that at last I will be able to do something 
useful for learning. If your health permits, I will have great need of 
your advice for the programme of the course on pure economics which 
I am now to deliver. I am very anxious to follow in your footsteps. 
The course which you have published must — it seems to me — be 
much longer than can be given in thirty lessons or so. This number 
has been suggested to me by Mr. Grenier, and I fear that, if I begin 
only after the first week of May, it will be still further reduced” (32). 


On 21 April 1893, he writes to Pantaleoni that he will go to 
Lausanne in the first days of May. Pantaleoni congratulates him 
on his appointment, and Pareto thanks him as follows: “ My 
warmest thanks for your affectionate words which I very much 
appreciate. The good turn that events are now taking for me are 
in large part your doing, and I am most grateful” (Vol. I, 159). 
At the same time he begs Pantaleoni not to mention the appoint- 
ment in the Giornale degli Economisti: 


“My wife has received your telegram, and she is writing to thank 
you. But I beg you to say little or nothing about me, firstly because by 
nature I am opposed to anything that may appear personal vanity, and 
also because I am afraid that it may harm me in Lausanne. I know our 
friendship, and I would not wish that, in reading the Giornale, people 
might think that it is a vain and proud man who is going to Lausanne. 
You know that first impressions tend to stick, and I am very anxious 
that the first impression made by me should be as modest and humble 
as possible. I need add nothing more to put you on the right lines. 

Please therefore say nothing or, if you wish, simply announce that 
one of your collaborators has been called to succeed Professor Walras 
at Lausanne. Speak as little as possible about my affairs. Anyway, there 
is little to say. I have not published very much. You know that, in 
addition to your Giornale, I have collaborated with the Journal des Eco- 
nomistes, La Revue des Deux Mondes and Le Monde Economique, that 
I have submitted various works to the Georgofili, and that is all. Unless 


(32) T. Gtacatone-Monaco, op. cit., letter 28, pp. 124-125. 
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you wish to refer to the mathematical article which you have. The one 
thing of which I can boast is to have defended economic liberty from 
the days of the Adam Smith Society founded at Florence by Peruzzi, 
Ferrara and the rest. And I boast of that because I have remained at 
my post, while Magliani and others who were in the Society deserted 
the banner of economic liberty. 

But I repeat, not from the false modesty of one who is fishing for 
compliments, but because this is really what I think, do me the favour 
of speaking of me as little as possible. This is what I always recom- 
mended at Milan to whoever was to introduce me at lectures. I told 
them: ‘If you praise me, you do me harm, not good. The public gets 
annoyed if it hears somebody praised; and if the man then makes a good 
showing, they will say: we expected better!’ 

It would be the same at Lausanne. They read your Giornale there. 
If you praise me, whatever I then do will seem little. If I make a very 
modest entrée, hardly will I have done anything decent than I will have 
acquired the good will of the public. 

Here, people were thunderstruck at the news of my appointment to 
Lausanne. Do you know what they say? That I could have the same post 
in Italy! How clever! And from whom? The example of Martello seems 
to me sufficient to show that I, who am so much more hated than he, 
had nothing to hope for here” (Vol. I, 159). 


Pareto left for Lausanne on 4 May 1893 (33). 


Vil. Pareto at Lausanne University 


On 11 May 1893, he sends Pantaleoni his first report from 
Lausanne : 


“TI was received here with the greatest courtesy, and tomorrow I will 
give my first lecture. Everyone, including Walras, urges me to put as 
little mathematics as possible in my course. And I will take this advice. 
Walras has had the great kindness to prepare for me the course that has 
to be given, divided up into lectures. I am most grateful to him, and 
I have thanked him warmly, but I also told him that I would like to 
make some changes, and I seemed to have convinced him. I would like 
to begin with individual economics, and I mean to speak of economic 
goods of different orders, on which, who knows why, Walras says noth- 


(33) Cf. T. Giacatone-Monaco, op. cit., letter 30, p. 126. 
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ing. I told him that I wish to call the fundamental equation of pure 
economics the Walras Equation, and this has naturally pleased him 
greatly. 

You should know that you are accused by him of not having been 
sufficiently firm in combatting Marshall, Auspitz and Lieben, and so on 
who confuse the price curve with the curve of total utility. But your 
merits in the defence of the new science are such that this time you will 
not be sent to the stake. But be sure you do not relapse. You know that 
the Inquisition will not tolerate this sin! And why are almost all highly 
intelligent men so intransigent? This is a psychological problem worth 
studying. I am without books here, and so I am unhappy, and my 
unhappiness will end only when I have my library. The people here 
would like me to give a lecture at the University on free trade, the banks 
and so on. As to free trade, I can talk about it till the cows come home, 
even without books. I know so much stuff by heart that I can bore 
everyone in sight” (Vol. I, 161). 


A few days later, on 22 May 1893, he tells his friend that 
Walras’ recommendations had done him harm in the negotiations 
for his appointment : 


“I have learned that Walras’ recommendations had in the end done 
me harm! It seems impossible, and yet it is so. This is why. The worthy 
Walras had ended up with only six students at his lectures. The Depart- 
ment of Education was afraid that I would give lectures like him which 
could only be understood by a handful of people. It was a good thing 
I was recommended by my friends in Paris, and specially by the article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes. You see in what a mess I was in when 
I got here. But now things have turned out well. I observe the obse- 
quiousness which I think is due to Walras and never stop praising him, 
but then I explain things in such a way that anyone can understand me. 

At present, I have 22 students. Let us see whether I keep them. 

Walras seems pleased. He himself advised me to be sparing with 
mathematics so that I pretend only to follow his advice. 

It is certain that mathematical economics will never be any good 
for someone who does not wish to study mathematics. In future years, 
I propose to have two courses: one of few lessons for the mathematicians, 
and the other without mathematics for the small fry” (Vol. I, 162). 


He has in mind to deliver the special course for two or three 
students (!) (Vol. I, 219, 23 August 1896). He gives some details of 
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this special course on 3 November 1896: “ At present, I have a few 
students for the special course, but I think that they will not stay on. 
If they do not, so much the better. It will be one less course for 
me” (Vol. I, 231). 

As to the capacity of his students, he frequently complains, as 
for example in the letter of 3 June 1896: “Just imagine! My 
students of mathematics do not know a thing, and they have no wish 
to know much about economics. Only what is needed for the exami- 
nation, and not a whit more! The producer must furnish the goods 
which the consumer wants” (Vol. I, 209). “The teaching of eco- 
nimics in the Faculty of Lausanne can only be very elementary. 
In a high school of social sciences, the real science of economics 
could be taught. You will have received my programme. It is very 
elementary, and yet even that is too much for my students!” 
(Vol. I, 211, 9 June 1896). 

As to the library position in Lausanne, he reports: “ There is 
a library here where the most recent work on economics is Mill’s 
book!!! They tell me that, as a new professor, I could have two 
or three volumes bought. My feeling is that I will need to buy 
dozens of them! (Vol. I, 162, 22 May 1893). 

As to the way in which Pareto understands his teaching duties 
in Lausanne, the letter of 22 July 1893 is most enlightening: 


“TI was sent here to teach, like my predecessor: 1) Pure Economics; 
2) Applied Economics; 3) Social Economy. As for the third subject, 
I refused emphatically, if only because the word might make people 
think of socialist tendencies which are certainly not mine. I therefore 
said: ‘I will teach the first two, but not the third, which does not exist 
for me.’ That being so, how can I distinguish between the first and the 
second ? 

My criterion was very simple. I call pure economics the body of 
doctrines which can be deduced from the hedonistic postulate with few 
or none of the other properties of the human psyche. Pure economics 
studies the homo oeconomicus who is guided only by the desire to obtain 
the greatest utility with the minimum effort. Applied economics adds 
to this main utility of the economic psyche all the other qualities 
known to us. 

But, for my part, I do not think much of this classification. Another 
classification would do just as well. All that is important is to teach the 
relations between things. I will need to have not one half year but two 
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to teach applied economics. I quite realize that I will not exhaust the 
subject. And what if I do not? One should teach what one can in terms 
of the time available. 

Pure economics is not banned from applied economics. For example, 
international trade. One can teach pure theory which will not be that 
of Marshall; then I can describe what follows and is followed in the 
world. I can show as always that, when governments have tried to 
regulate trade, they have harmed it. Then I can give an idea of the 
present state of international trade. I can show how protection gives rise 
to corruption and so on. When I deal with ‘ population,’ I encroach on 
the field of statistics too, and I give some information on the average 
length of life, and so on. If I do not teach these things to the students, 
nobody will. And it is useful for the students to know them. Besides, 
how can you say where precisely political economy ends and statistics 
begins?” (Vol. I, 169). 


His theories, which he would like to be regarded as only “ germs 
of theories ” (34) find expression during these years in his Course 
which is mentioned in the correspondence for the first time on 
17 June 1895 (Vol. I, 189). He is happy to be able to devote him- 


self to his studies is Switzerland with complete liberty: “I am 
increasingly happy to live in Switzerland instead of Italy. Provided 
I teach economics well, it does not occur to the Government of 
the Canton of Vaud to ask me for anything else. I sell lessons; 
they buy them. And then both sides are free. But the monarchical 
government of Italy does not look at things that way. It wants to 
buy not only lectures, but the conscience as well. It is understood 
moreover that whoever sells it every day supposes that it is a kind 
of marketable good for everyone (Vol. I, 204, 11 May 18096). 
“TI am living happily in Switzerland. In Italy, I never had a 
moment when things went well. I realize that the day will perhaps 
come when things will go badly for Switzerland if the socialists 
triumph. If I am still alive, I will then transport my household 
goods to England. But I hope to be dead by the time that happens ” 
(Vol. II, 269, 17 March 1897). 


(34) “ All the theories that I have put forward are nothing but the germ of theories. 
Economists who like Barone have knowledge, culture and intelligence should develop these 
theories and seek out new truths ” (Vol. I, 211, 9 June 1896). 
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It is interesting to note that he thinks of publishing a Revue 
internationale des applications des mathématiques aux sciences sociales 
(Directors: the two of us. Collaborators: Walras, Edgeworth, Irving 
Fisher, Perozzo, Barone, etc. etc.)... A review of this kind is lacking 
in the world, and it will be useful for anyone wishing to publish 
works on mathematical economics, statistics, and so on (Vol. II, 350, 
12 March 1898). Nothing came of the plan, however. 

In 1898 — that is, five years after he had moved to Lausanne! — 
he intends to give up his professorship in order to be able to devote 
himself entirely to research and to spreading his ideas. On 12 April, 
he writes: 


“If I have not written much about economics when I was an 
engineer, it is because, after having worked for ten hours a day in that 
profession, I did not have much time left for anything else. At Fiesole 
on the contrary, I worked a great deal on economics. Not only was it 
then that I was able to write the articles on mathematical economics, 
but I also prepared the material which later came in useful in publishing 
my Course. Now I have exhausted my stock, and the work which I have 
to do for my lectures robs me of the time to acquire a new one. This 
is the reason why I cannot write my treatise on sociology. Thus, the 
main reason for ceasing to be a professor is to have time for that work... 
On 31 December of this year, I will give up my professorship. Up till 
now, I have not yet talked about it and, as I told you, the matter should 
be kept secret. However, my mind is firmly made up. They still have 
to find a liberal successor for me. Please think about this, and see who 
would do. I will do everything I can to ensure that my chair is filled 
by a liberal economist. If that is not possible, we will have to be philo- 
sophical. You would be very ill-advised to leave Geneva in order to go 
back to Italy. I admit that you have very good chances of success in Italy, 
which I do not have. But | tell you that you have even better chances 
at Geneva. You too, moreover, should try to have fewer hours of lectur- 
ing so as to be able to do scientific work. But I think that it will not 
be difficult for you to manage that. Now, however, you should write 
your Manual. Do not wait indefinitely for a Paris publisher. If you find 
him, well and good. If you don’t, address yourself to Rouge. Once the 
Manual is finished, you should make a start on some other book. You 
are young, and you still have time to produce a lot. I, on the contrary, 
have hardly time to write my treatise on sociology” (Vol. II, 355) (35). 


(35) He even thinks of leaving Lausanne. 
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In these circumstances, Pantaleoni tries to win him over to 
Geneva — Pantaleoni was teaching at Geneva at that time — but 
Pareto declined. 


“I cannot think of teaching in that University; the gratitude which 
I feel, and which I should feel for the Government of the Canton of Vaud 
stands in the way of my taking that course. I might well stop teaching 
here, but I cannot go and teach in a rival university... I do not know 
how I will manage to get away from this University. And yet, sooner 
or later, that is what I must do; if I must go on giving three hours of 
lectures a week, I shall never be able to write my treatise on sociology. 
Enough of this. We will see how things turn out, and I will write to 
you about them... In Italy, my dear friend, there is nothing doing either 
for you or for me. You can count the people with our views on the 


fingers of one hand (Vol. Il, 358, 16 May 1898). 


On 25 May 1898, he announces that he will perhaps stay on 
in his chair to the end of 1899. But then he wanted to give up 
once and for all “ giving lectures. I want to have time to write 
my Sociology” (Vol. II, 360). But: “If I managed tomorrow to 
hook a liberal, I would hand in my resignation that very day” 
(Vol. II, 362, 28 May 1898). On 6 October 1898, he talks of Jersey 
as a possible haven: “ They tell me that Jersey is not a bad place. I 
feel like going and seeing if it would suit me to settle in that island. 
Poor little Switzerland cannot stand up to the colossi round about it ” 
(Vol. II, 395) (36). In 1900, he comes down in favour of the Canton 
of Vaud. He acquires a house in Céligny to which he retires, free 
from his teaching duties that have never interested him (37), in 
order to devote himself from now on entirely to research, A student 
of his, Vittorio Racca, takes over his lectures from June 1900 
(Vol. II, 430, 19 November 1899), but obviously not quite so satisfac- 
torily that Pareto can -give up teaching completely. “It seems that 
things will finally be settled in such a way that I will come in once 
a week from Céligny to lecture. It is a great sacrifice for me. If 
this man Racca could be quick and at least acquire a reputation such 
as to allow me to retire for good! ” (Vol. II, 471, 1 November r1g00). 


(36) Cf. also Vol. I, 355, 12 April 1898. 

(37) “1 am pleased that I no longer need to lecture; at bottom, it is so much lost for 
learning. You will see how well I will work now that I am free” (Vol, II, 467, 24 Septem- 
ber 1900). 
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On 6 January 1901, he refers for the first time to “ my Bonin- 
segni”. “ My Boninsegni... is making good progress in the study 
of mathematical economics, and says that he derives great pleasure 
from it. I will have to make him come to Céligny every now and 
then to follow the course that I will give him. He is now teaching 
Racca mathematics” (Vol. II, 476). From now on, Boninsegni 
comes more and more into the foreground, and becomes in fact 
his assistant. “Boninsegni is lecturing very well in my place” 
(Vol. II, 519, 22 July 1904). In a subsequent letter (Vol. II, 525, 
29 June 1905), he talks of him as “my replacement”. Pareto 
trains him systematically, obviously with the idea that the young 
man will take over from him: “ Boninsegni is working hard, and 
I hope that he will be successful in mathematical economics ” 
Vol. II, 489, 28 September 1901). “ Boninsegni is becoming a fine 
mathematical economist. He is full of good sense and is studying 
very thoroughly ” (Vol. II, 509, 8 May 1902). “ Boninsegni keeps 
working round pure economics, and is coming on well. I have 
advised him to become a free lecturer here” (Vol. II, 515a, 8 Fe- 
bruary 1903). 

On 30 November 1906, he announces that at the end of the 
term he will definitely give up teaching, that is, he will not even 
give his weekly lecture: “ At the end of this term, I am definitely 
retiring from teaching. I have only agreed to deliver every year a 
short course on sociology for three months — that, and nothing 
else! ” (Vol. II, 536). “Do you know why I am retiring from the 
University of Lausanne? So as to go to Rome — just as Freydet 
went to Paris — to court the Lincei” [a famous Roman Academy] 
(Vol. II, 537, 9 December 1906). He proposed Boninsegni as his 


only possible successor: 


“Boninsegni is doing well. The students like him, and he could 
therefore, as I have proposed, go on giving the courses he has to a great 
extent given in previous years. I have said, because it seems the truth, 
that, since he has a good grasp of mathematics, Boninsegni can teach 
pure economics, and that I know of nobody else, among those willing 
to go to Lausanne, who could do so. I would add that it seems to 
me that Lausanne would be stupid, if, after so many years in which 
pure economics has been taught at the University by Walras and me, 
it was decided to stop teaching it. But, if they want to appoint some 
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humanitarian socialist, who substitutes declamation for the teaching of 
science, I could not care less. I will be very sorry for the harm that it 
does to Boninsegni, but I have no call to worry about the harm that the 
people of Lausanne wil! be doing to themselves, since I have warned 
them beforehand, as was my duty” (Vol. II, 536, 30 November 1906). 


The proposal obviously met with some resistance. “It seems to 
me in the interest of the University of Lausanne that it should 
continue to teach scientific economics and, among those willing to 
go to Lausanne, I see nobody but Boninsegni capable of imparting 
this instruction; that is why I favour him. Besides, he has never 
been incorrect with me. Those who are fighting him should really 
fight my teaching, for which they would like to substitute another 
— humanitarian and metaphysical — approach; and, since they 
lack the courage to attack me directly, they manage to get at me 
through Boninsegni. As they cannot beat the horse, they beat the 
saddle ” (Vol. II, 537, 9 December 1906). 

On 20 December 1906, the decision is finally taken in favour 
of Boninsegni, but on condition that Pareto gives three months of 
lectures : 


“The Faculty Council and the University Commission have both 
unanimously accepted a combination of Boninsegni and me; and, since 
the Government was already favourable, this matter may be said to be 
settled. To say the truth, I would not have been upset if they had not 
accepted a proposal to make me give three months of lectures every year, 
since even these three months will be a serious drag on me; but I must 
be very grateful to these gentlemen for their considerateness. It is a great 
privilege, and one which really goes a good deal beyond any merit I 
may have if they keep a professor in a university for only three months 
of lectures at the time of year which suits him best. This is all the more 
reason why I am touched and grateful for the goodwill shown to me 
here, especially when I think of the illwill towards me and directed at 
me in Italy. However, having made this comparison, I dismiss it, precisely 
because I have no need of the goodwill of the Italian braggarts; I have 
a wonderful life here, and these gentlemen, as far as I am concerned, 
simply do not exist” (Vol. II, 539):(38). 


(38) Pantaleoni seems to have adopted a reserved and cautious attitude towards Bonin- 
segni: “ All the same, be on your guard but prudent as regards that rascal Boninsegni. 
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On 25 December 1906, he writes: 


“I will go on being a pure economist. The Head of Department 
was proposing to make me honorary professor and to make me respons- 
ible for pure economics and sociology. The Faculty would prefer me to 
remain full professor of political and social science which of course 
includes pure economics as well. As far as I am concerned, I do not 
mind one way or the other” (Vol. II, 540). 


In 1907, he finally retires, in order to devote himself exclusively 
to scientific work, especially his sociological studies: “This is the 
last term (of six months) that I will do. Thereafter, I will give 
only a short term (of three months) a year (Vol. III, 542). 


Vill. The Manual of Economics 


The correspondence gives an interesting insight into the develop- 
ment of the ideas that led to the Manual of Economics, Pareto’s 
second great economic work. His occupation with the Manual is 
mentioned for the first time on 19 November 1899: “I am writing 
a treatise on mathematical economics in which I develop the idea 
to which I have already referred in my article: “How should the 
problem of economics be posed?” And I formulate the basic con- 
clusion without using marginal utility, or utility, or even prices. 
I hope that I can get ahead with it when Racca takes over from 
me in January ” (Vol. II, 430). What he meant by the observation 
“without using marginal utility or utility, or even prices” is ex- 
plained in detail in a letter of 28 September 1899 in which, for the 
first time, the meaning of indifference curves in Pareto’s thinking 
and the points that separate him from Edgeworth are discussed. 
This letter is so important for the history of ideas that it must be 
reproduced in full: 


I do not know what he can do. You do not know either. The only thing to be desired is 
that he will go his way and we ours. If he felt threatened in his post at Lausanne, he 
would attack and would take revenge as soon as he had a chance. If he keeps quiet, that 
means that he is prudent too. It follows, for example, that you should not speak ill of him 
to Roguin. It would become known at once if you did. Excuse me for this advice, Madame ” 
(Vol. III, appendix, pp. 375-376. Letter from Pantaleoni to Mme. Régis). 
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“Here are the replies to your questions: 


1. Let us dwell only on the method of presenting the theory of 
pure economics without using marginal utility or any other similar entity; 
in other words, on the method of avoiding the disadvantages arising from 
the use of entities which people did not know how to use or could not 
measure. 

Let us drop the curve of yield. You can be sure that nobody 
ever thinks about it. With the possible exception of Sorel, nobody has 
ever taken the trouble to read even what I have written in the Course 
about it. The chapters that I have sent you are the only two in their 
final form, or almost; the others are on the stocks; it is too early to talk 
about them. There would be many other important things to say about 
transformations, but all that will be explained in due time and place. 


2. There is a note in which it is recalled that the name of the 
preference curve was given it by Edgeworth. We need another note to 
say that the designation of indifference curve was also given to it by 
Edgeworth. And that is all. It is not necessary, whenever something is 
referred to, to mention everything that other people have said about it! 

Edgeworth and the rest start from the concept of marginal utility 
and arrive at the determination of indifference curves (which by the way 
is what I myself did in the articles in the Giornale). Now I am leaving 
marginal utility completely aside, and am starting from the indifference 
curves. That is the only new departure. It is strange that such a step 
has not been taken before. The reasons are, I believe: 1) The mania of 
always trying to go beyond experienced; 2) science began by considering 
marginal utility: everybody has continued on these lines. I do not think 
that the first motive had any influence on me when I wrote the articles 
in the Giornale which, as it happened, discussed indifference curves. It 
is probably the second motive which has been operative. 

Lastly, however that may be, the principles of pure economics have 
hitherto been based on marginal utility — scarcity, utility, etc. Well, 
there is no point in that. One can start from the indifference curves 
which are a direct result of experience. 


3. This point which you regard as secondary is on the contrary 
fundamental. What you say shows me how wise it was not to start by 
speaking about prices. You who are an expert on the new doctrines have 
not freed yourself from that concept. You can imagine the situation the 
others are in! 

You must realize clearly that, in the first stage, we are discussing 
neither exchange, nor prices, nor transformation. Here is a child. I ask 
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him: ‘Which would you rather have? Ten cherries and ten dates, or 
g dates and 11 cherries?’ 


dates 


binneecsnen tt 


| 10 cherries 
a 


“I would prefer the first combination.’ ‘What would you say to 
g cherries and 15 dates?’ ‘It is the same to me as 10 dates and 10 cher- 
ries.’ Now I have two points a and 6 of the indifference curves. Other 
points could be found by the same method. 

Here nobody is discussing either transformations, or reasons for 
transformations, or prices. I am not considering a person who has dates 
and cherries and who transforms the second into the first, or viceversa. 

I put cherries and dates on two plates: on to the first 10 cherries 
and 10 dates, and on to the second 15 cherries and g dates. Then I put 
Buridan’s ass between them, and see what happens. If it chooses one 


of the two plates, 1 have made a mistake. If, as Buridan’s ass, he cannot 
decide for the plate on the right or for the plate on the left, I have 
guessed right. These two combinations form part of an indifference 
curve. 

Naturally, the same things may be expressed in different terms. 
Thus: ‘ The above ass does not care whether he transforms one date into 
15 cherries.’ But this is a terminology which I do not adopt. Anyhow, 
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it would not be correct for animals who certainly do not know what 
exchange is or the transformation of goods, whereas indifference curves 
may exist for animals. 

In short, I am concerned only with the fact that living beings (man, 
ass or ant), placed between combinations AB and CD, cannot decide 
which to choose, and turn neither to the left nor to the right; placed 
between CD and EF, ditto; placed between EF and GH, ditto, and 
so on. I then say that AB, CD, EF, GH... are combinations forming 
part of an indifference curve. 

Since all that we need to ascertain is whether the living being turns 
to the left or to the right, takes AB or CD or remains perplexed between 
the two, there is no longer any psychological analysis. Even a machine 
can have indifference curves. For a pair of scales, equal weights give 
indifference curves. 

I am not out to discover why the man remains uncertain between 
AB and CD. I merely note the dare facts. 

All this is essential. We must not let the metaphysical entities, 
driven out through the door, come back in at the window. I had not 
completely freed myself from them in my study: Comment se pose le 
probléme de l'économie pure? (How should the problem of pure eco- 
nomics be posed?). There are three different degrees in the reasoning: 
1) The reasoning of all the economists,in cluding my own in the Course. 
The whole theory is subordinated to a concept of an entity: pleasure, 
marginal utility, scarcity, utility; 2nd level, marked by the little work to 
which I have just referred: I start by freeing myself from these entities, 
but I do not put them completely aside; 3rd level: they disappear com- 
pletely, and all that is left is the fact. I offer a living being, or a machine, 
AB and C’D’; C’D’ is taken; I therefore rule it out. I offer AB and 
C”D”; AB is taken; I also exclude C’D”. I offer AB and CD; neither 
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the living being nor the machine moves. They take neither AB nor CD. 
I have found what I wanted: AB and CD form part of an indifference 
curve. 

Note that it is not even necessary for these to be things which can 
be measured. Only in cases which are measured the reasoning is longer, 
and hence a science is created. 

Note that it is not necessary for there to be variations by impercept- 
ible degrees. Instead of a curve, I may have a series of points a, 4, ¢, 
and d, which indicate the combinations between which the choice is 
indifferent. 

Let us leave all this for a moment and, going back to your figure, 
note carefully that on an indifference curve the reason of the exchange 
(the price) or of the transformation varies incessantly. When you move 
from a to b, the reason for the transformations (tang.) is different from 
the one when you move from a to c, from a4 to d, and so on. One 
cannot possibly reason absolutely about a transformation at constant ratios. 

I will send you the third chapter. I did not send it to you before: 
1) Because there is a lot of mathematics in it, but all the same here and 
there you will be able to glean something; 2) because it is better at this 
stage not to discuss it in the Giornale. It would of necessity be an im- 
perfect review since the work is not complete. 

It seems to me unnecessary to review the complete book (since any- 
way it is not yet composed); but only a special point need be discussed, 
that is, how one can dispose of the objections raised because it is not 
possible to measure marginal utility, scarcity, etc. The point is that it is 
not necessary to measure them. 


Goodbye, Yours affectionately, 


VILFREDO PARETO 


P.S. The role of pure economics in sociology is explained in my 
articles in the Rivista di Sociologia and in the short work Comment se 
pose etc. (I am sending you another copy of this). 


The difference curves do not have the form of I, since that would 
indicate that it does not matter whether you have O of A and O of B, 
or a of A and } of B. They have the form of II, where an increase 
in A is offset by a decrease in B, and viceversa. A curve like III would 
indicate that, provided he has 4 of B, a person does not care whether he 
has any quantity whatever of A greater than a. For example, when the 
rich man has as much bread as he can consume, he does not care whether 
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he has more, etc. This is all in the part of chapter II which you have 
not got. And you haven’t got it... because it is not yet written. La plus 


I I 


jolie fille du monde ne peut donner que ce qu'elle a (39). [The prettiest 
girl in the world can only give what she has] (Vol. II, 438 and 438a). 


Yours affectionately, 
VILFREDO ParETO” 


The manuscript of the Italian edition was finished in July 1904: 
“Tf ever you have time to read it, you will see that I have com- 
pletely changed my technique of explaining economics” (Vol. II, 
519, 5 July 1904). The work was published in 1906. In the follo- 
wing year, A. Bonnet began the French translation which gave 
Pareto an opening for numerous improvements and explanations, 
and especially a chance of adding the important mathematical 
appendix. 

In his letter of 2 April 1907 (Vol. III, 547), he explains what 
he regards as the real new aspect of the Manual: 


“In my opinion, the defect of economic theories up till now has been 
that they have tried to explain concrete cases, but have not taken account 
of similar facts. If you remain in the abstract, with pure science, you 
must not take account of them, but you must also warn people that you 
are treating an abstract case and not a concrete one. When you are 
dealing with a concrete case, you must take account of all these facts as 
far, of course, as possible. The novelty of my Manual lies precisely in 
the fact that I have insisted on this point”. 


(39) De Musser, Carmosine, act Ill, scene 3. 
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He thus expresses what is today taken for granted — that theory 
alone cannot solve a concrete question, but also that no concrete 
question can be solved without theory. 


IX 


When one reads Pareto’s letters and follows the path he took 
as it is mirrored in them, one cannot help being moved by the 
tragic element in his life — a tragedy which also darkened the life 
of his great teacher. Just as his teacher, Walras, could find no place 
in his native country and had to operate abroad, because he was 
ahead of his time, Pareto, too, had to leave Italy which he loved 
with all his being, just as Walras loved his native country. In spite 
of his very violent attacks on the tradition-bound economic science 
in Italy at that time and of the bitterness which he often shows 
towards the Italian Government, he was always deeply attached 
to his Italian homeland. Many of his letters reveal his longing for 
Italy and his reverence for the achievements of its great minds in 
the past and also for the promising works of the emerging writers. 
But he loved France, too, where, though his father was Italian, he 
was born of a French mother. General Gallieni called him for 
that reason a “ Frenchman but also an Italian”, while Schumpeter 
thinks he would have defined himself as “an Italian, but also a 
Frenchman ”. However that may be, he was above all a really great 
representative of Latin culture (40). The clarity of the Latin spirit 
which shines in his works is also visible in this unique corres- 
pondence. 

EricH SCHNEIDER 

Kiel 


(40) Cf. also G. H. Bousquet, op. at., p. 218. 





Vilfredo Pareto’s Sociology 


in his Letters to Maffeo Pantaleoni 


1. Pareto’s sociology is unique of its kind. The most specifi- 
cally sociological themes — the form and equilibrium of society — 
are dealt with only in the last two chapters, and occupy little over 
400 pages out of the 1,600 of the two volumes, that is, about a quarter 
of the work. The subjects covered in the first eleven chapters, 
despite the difficulty of defining the contents of this vast, ill-arranged 
and scattered material, may be grouped under three main headings 
-— the distinction between logical and non-logical actions, the ana- 
lysis and criticism of non logical-experimental theories, the analysis 
and classification of residues and derivations, and of the relations 
between them. What we find is partly a broad methodological 
introduction to historical and social science as a whole (and not 
only to sociology in the strict sense of the word) and partly a 
general theory of human action which should serve as an intro- 
duction to the study not only of sociology but also of anthropology 
and of history in general. In any case, we are given a series of 
preliminary investigations which are of interest, in the broad philo- 
sophical sense, to the study of most of those questions to which 
treatises on sociology are devoted. 

Pareto’s originally interests were those of an economist and an 
untiring defender of free trade, and also of a sociologist in the 
traditional manner, like Spencer — to mention a name that was 
particularly revered by him in his early years of research. From 
this attitude, he evolved to the point at which, in his last years, he 
wrote a work that was so vast in scope, and so original as to bear 
no resemblance to works of the same title (and in which he carried 
on a running argument with, among others, the earlier sociologists, 
beginning with Spencer himself). This is an evolution which de- 
serves a thorough analysis. Such a study would lead to a better 
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understanding than has hitherto been the case of the nature, the 
substance, the heart of a work that even now, despite encomia and 
abuse, is by no means thoroughly quarried and is quite unknown 
to historians and philosophers to whom, most af all, given its cha- 
racter as an introduction and as a general theory, it should offer 
ample material for reflexion. 

In the meanwhile, the recent publication under the auspices of 
the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro, of the three volumes of Letters to 
Maffeo Pantaleoni, fully annotated by Gabriele de Rosa, offers an 
outstanding documentation to anyone desirous of undertaking re- 
search on these lines. The letters, written to the man who was 
for Pareto the dearest friend and the most highly esteemed econo- 
mist, follow for over thirty years (from 1890 to 1923) every step of 
his life in the period in which he wrote his main works, from the 
Course (1896) to the Treatise (1916). It must be remembered that 
the Treatise is the fruit of thoughts and second thoughts, readings, 
notes and research, sketches, drafts and rewritings that lasted for 
twenty years, as Pareto himself recognized in a letter to Sensini of 
April 5 1917 (1). And it will be easily realized what a treasure- 
house of information that these letters represent for the reconstruc- 
tion, almost day by day, of the origin of this work. In the present 
essay, I propose to follow. the development of Pareto’s sociological 
studies and the growth of the Treatise, using as my main source 
the three volumes of letters to Pantaleoni and, as a secondary source, 
other groups of published letters, of which those to Sensini (2) are 
of particular importance for our subject. 

From 1898, the first year in which the exiled professor of Lau- 
sanne was called upon to cover not only political economy (on which 
he had been lecturing since 1893) but also sociology, up to 1916, 
the year in which the Treatise appeared — i.e. for about twenty 
years — Pareto never stopped reflecting on the problems of sociology, 
at first toying with the plan, and then carrying it out with untiring 
energy, of writing a vast and comprehensive work on the subject. 


(1) “ It seems to me ridiculous to go and whip out heraldic and even professorial titles 
if one is going to publish two big volumes incorporating twenty years’ studies ” (G. SENsiN1, 
Corrispondenza di Vilfredo Pareto, Padua, Cedam, 1948, p. tor). 

(2) See preceding note. 
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The correspondence enables us to single out two periods in these 
twenty years when his concentration on sociology seems to have 
been particularly intense: the years between 1897 and 1899, and 
those from 1906 to 1913. The first of these periods may be called 
that of conception; the second was that of creation and execution. 
I speak of conception in the first period because several of the 
intuitions that lie at the heart of the creative stage, in particular 
the distinction between logical and non-logical actions, are already 
clearly indicated in this first phase. The distinction between a 
planning and a creative phase is a useful one because, since it enables 
us to compare the initial project and the final execution, we can pick 
out those ideas in the plan which proved vital and those which were 
dropped. We are in a better position, moreover, to understand why 
the Treatise became what it did and must not be confused with the 
most of other works which bear more or less the same label. 

Of the other two periods which make up these twenty years, 
the first (1900-1906) was the one in which Pareto brought out two 
of his fundamental works, the Systémes socialistes (1902-03) and 
the Manual of Political Economy (1906). The second period (1913- 
1916) was the one in which he devoted a monkish patience to the 
grinding task, made even more exacting by the difficulties caused 
by the war, of correcting and revising the proofs, and also of com- 
piling the indices (with the collaboration of Luigi Amoroso), Far 
from there being a lack of interest in sociology, it may be said that, 
in these two periods too, Pareto was constantly preoccupied with 
sociology. The first period was one of trials and partial experiments 
in which the work of planning continued, took shape and was so 
to speak tested by means of the vast Introduction to the Systemes 
and the second chapter of the Manual called Introduction to the 
Social Sciences. These parts of his work show the trend towards 
methodology and general theory of action which was gradually to 
expand to the point at which it became, in the final work, all- 
absorbing. The second period saw the application of the finishing 
touches (which were by no means superficial, to judge from the 
evidence to be discussed below) to the work that had now been 
completed. 

In order to make things easier for the reader, I have felt it 
desirable, therefore, to divide Pareto’s two decades of sociological 
studies in the following manner: 1897-1900 (planning); 1900-1906 
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(preliminary work); 1906-1913 (work on the Treatise); 1913-1916 
(correction and revision). Each of these periods is covered by a 
paragraph of the present essay. 


2. In 1897, Pareto had finished the publication of his first major 
work, the Cours d’économie politique. Two chapters in the second 
volume (chapter I of Book II — Principes généraux de l’évolution 
sociale) and chapter II of Book III — La physiologie sociale) dis- 
cussed sociological subjects, but these were current in the sociological 
science developing at that time. In the first of the two chapters in 
question, the main emphasis was on the so-called factors of social 
evolution with the usual references to Montesquieu, Spencer, Dar- 
winism and to the theories of organic development, and with the 
proclamation of the belief, to which Pareto was always to remain 
faithful, in the interdependence of the various factors which deter- 
mine social equilibrium and in the ununiform and fluctuating trend 
of social phenomena. In the second chapter, another of his favorite 
theses was outlined — that of social heterogeneity from which he 
deduced his critique of the theories of race and of the class struggle, 
and, via this critique, he arrived at a fairly significant reference to 
the theories which explain social phenomena by recourse to imagin- 
ary causes. This was perhaps one of the first pointers to the critique 
of the non logical-experimental theories which swelled to gigantic 
proportions in the Treatise. It is strange, too, that in one of the 
first references to his sociological studies, in a letter of 17 March 
1897, the subjects to which he says that he is devoting his attention 
in order to develop them are those of the former and not of the 
latter chapter: “I have not yet written about sociology precisely 
because, given such appalling confusion, I prefer to begin by 
clearing up my ideas through delivering a course. I will not deal 
with the method, but it will be a development of, and a sequel to, 
my chapter on L’évolution sociale” (Il, p. 52). 

The opportunity to go deeper into sociology had been offered, 
as we have said, by the courses which he was asked to give from 
the second term in 1897 on. He speaks of them for the first time 
in a letter of 10 February, in which, apropos of the theories of 
Marx and Loria on the factors of social evolution, he adds: “ Next 
term I will give a course on the rudiments of sociology in which 
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I will develop these social theories” (II, p. 34) (3). He threw 
himself eagerly into reading the sociologists, But he was not 
satisfied. He found the Principles of Sociology by Giddings poor. 
Tarde was another Lombroso who, “in between the odd truth, 
tells stories that send one to sleep”. Even Guglielmo Ferrero 
follows the same path: “They are all novels” (II, p. 61). The 
further he goes in his studies, the more he realizes that in this 
field “there is a lot to be changed in what has been done up till 
now ” (II, p. 77). The only one who, like an eagle, soars above 
the others is still Spencer (II, p. 61). During the second course, in 
February 1898, he complained to his friend that the lectures on 
sociology were “extremely difficult” (II, p. 179); and hence “ the 
one lecture on sociology every week gives me more work than the 
three on economics” (II, p. 188). 

The spirit in which Pareto had given himself up feverishly to 
the study of sociology was that of one who was eager finally to set 
against the “ novels ” a scientific theory of society. It was the state 
of mind of the explorer who has fought his way into a thick and 
dark jungle and does not konw when he will get out of it. His 
friend asked him, it seems, whether he meant to publish his course 
on sociology (as he had published, after a few years of lecturing, 
the course on economics). He gave the following answer on 14 
June 1897: “ As to the Sociology, it will take years before I publish 
it. First of all I must reflect, work, collect documents, and so on 
and so on” (II, p. 83). A few months later, he sighs: “... I don’t 
know whether I will manage to get by long enough to be able to 
finish off the job” (II, p. 121). But the following year, when he 
had come into a fat legacy, his first thought was to give up teaching 
in order to dedicate himself exclusively to composing the treatise 
on sociology — an obvious sign that, right from the first burst of 
enthusiasm for this kind of study, his passion had become almost 
exclusive. He explains that the main reason why he has not 
succeeded in writing the treatise is the time that he must devote to 
lecturing: “The main reason for ceasing to be a professor is to 
have time for that work ” (II, p. 189). And a little further on in 
the same letter (12 April 1898): “From now on, I want to devote 
myself entirely to writing my treatise on sociology, and I will not 


(3) There is a similar piece of information in the letter of March 10, II, p. 49. 
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do anything else, but for the odd literary composition in order to 
take my mind off an exclusively scientific job” (II, p. 191) (4). 
Some months later, realizing the vastness of the vast enterprise 
that he had taken on, he feels that he would be satisfied by beginn- 
ing to write a little book called La sociologie et l'économie by 
way of introduction, because “my complete treatise will not be 
ready for a few years” (II, p. 208) (5). But, if it was to take 
eighteen years until the Treatise appeared, an article with that title 
did not come out till 1907 (6). 

From one of the few letters of Pantaleoni that have survived, 
we know that he did not look with a favorable eye on his friend’s 
action in throwing himself into such a desperate enterprise, thereby 
neglecting his economic studies, and tried good humouredly to make 
him change his mind. “I am convinced”, he writes on 20 
November 1898, “that, if you wish to help sociology to advance, 
you will need ten years of isolation, since you would never be 
content with turning out a book like all the stuff produced by such 
people as Le Bon, Tarde, Durkheim, Giddings and so on and so 
on, and perhaps after ten years you would see that it is all still not 
mature ” (III, p. 347). But Pareto had now taken the plunge, and 
no friendly advice could stop him. In his reply, he explains that 
sociology offers greater satisfactions because more people read it, 
and he develops the point, on which he was often and gladly to 
return, that his fortunate circumstances make him particularly 
suitable for the work of reducing sociology to a scientific discipline. 
“T am not bound”, he says, “to any party, any religion, any sect. 
Thus, I have no preconceived idea about the phenomena, I am not 
even bound to a country, and hence I escape the grip of patriotic 
prejudice which wreaks such havoc in the social sciences... From 
this complete liberty of mine I wish to reap the profits devolving 
from it, and write without those restraints which make so many 
others by no means impartial” (II, p. 281). 

It is very probable that the real reason for this enthusiasm for 
sociology is another one; but it was one of those that cannot be 


(4) See also below, pp. 192, 193, 196, 198, 199. 

(5) He reverts to the same point in the next letter, of June 10, II, p. 208. 

(6) This is the article “ L’économie et la sociologie au point de vue scientifique ”, in 
the Rivista di scienza, 1, 1907, pp. 293-312. 
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communicated even to friends, for fear of appearing conceited. 
Pareto must have had the impression that he had made one of those 
discoveries which open up infinite horizons — the distinction 
between logical and non-logical actions with the consequential 
hypothesis (the confirmation of which would have called for an 
immense collection of facts from the most diverse periods and 
societies) that most actions contributing to the shaping of a given 
society are of the second type. He was prompted by this discovery 
to regard as wrong most social theories which had been worked 
out up till then, since their starting point was the opposite hypo- 
thesis. Moreover, he was inclined to see the main cause of the error 
of these theories in the very fact that they too were the product of 
non-logical actions masquerading as logical actions. Before tackling 
the study of the social uniformities, it was therefore essential to 
realize that the facts, as they appeared to the sociologist, were 
distorted by the manner in which the protagonists themselves, or 
the historians or the politicians, had an interest in presenting them. 
It followed that a preliminary investigation was called for of the 
relation between the real and the apparent motives of the actions. 
This study would in effect be a general introduction to any future 
study of the history of mankind. It was basically what I have 
elsewhere called, for the sake of brevity and to use less esoteric 
language than Pareto, “a critique of ideologies ” (7) regarded as a 
prerequisite for the understanding of social reality. The programme 
drawn up was so vast and rich in developments that we need 
hardly be surprised that, when it began to take shape, at least in 
general outline, he threw himself head long into it. The first 
mention of the distinction between logical and non-logical actions 
is met with in a letter of 17 May 1897, that is, at the beginning of 
his lectures on sociology, and it is presented as the very keystone 
of the system. “...let me say in passing, the principle of my 
sociology lies precisely in this, that I separate logical from non- 
logical actions, and show that, for most people, the second category 
is far longer than the first” (II, p. 73). To put the point more 
crudely, this theory is usually regarded as saying that men are 


(7) “ Vilfredo Pareto ¢ la critica delle ideologie ”, in Rivista di filosofia, XLVIII, 1957, 
PP- 355-381. 
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moved by feeling more than by reason. And the formula is 
repeated on the most various occasions by way of an obbdligato com- 
ment on the misdeeds of the corrupt politicians and on the pseudo- 
scientific sermons of his colleagues: “Be convinced that reason 
can do little or nothing to give shape to the social phenomenon. The 
forces that are operating are quite different. I would like to prove 
that in my sociology” (II, p. 121) (8). 

From these first years of fervid sociological apprenticeship, three 
articles survive published in the Rivista italiana di sociologia which 
had at that time started its long career. In 1897, there was 
published the introduction to the course on sociology at Lausanne 
in which, rather than mark out a programme, Pareto called for a 
scientific sociology (9). In 1899, another article of a general nature 
was published (10). It dwelt in particular on the need to distinguish 
between theory and practice, and it already refers to the possible 
importance for an objective examination of the social phenomena 
of the distinction between the contribution of reason and that of 
feeling (“It is childish to believe that men are convinced by logical 
demonstrations ”) (11). In 1900, an article of political criticism came 
out (12) which applied the theory that an increase in religious feeling 
is an indication of the decadence of an élite. In it Pareto refers to 
the treatise that he was working on, and immediately puts his cards 
on the table as regards the prevalence of non-logical actions in 
society. “ Most of men’s actions flow not from logical reasoning but 


from feeling ” (13). 


3. In his letters from 1900 to 1905, almost all trace of sociology 
is lost. If on 1 October 1898, in the first fine rapture of his ideas 
about the reform of sociology, he writes that sociology “at present 
is moving forward at a snail’s pace, indeed far slower ” (II, p. 236), 


(8) Cf. also II, pp. 163, 245, 333, 406-407, 408, 413, 414, 430, 436; III, 33, 214-215, 
231, 295. 

(9) “ Il compito della sociologia nelle scienze sociali”, in Rivista italiana di sociologia, 
I, 1897, pp- 45-54- 

(10) “I problemi della sociologia”, in Rivista italiana di sociologia, Ill, 1899, pp. 145-157. 

(11) Op. cit., p. 155. 

(12) “ Un’applicazione di teorie sociologiche ”, in Rivista italiana di sociologia, 1V, 1900, 
pp- 401-456. There is a reference to his article in a letter to Pantaleoni, II, pp. 318-319. 

(13) Op. cit., p. 402. 
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in a letter of 27 November 1905 he says: “ My Précis de Sociologie 
is sleeping like the silkworms ” (II, p. 453). The study of sociology 
had led him, as we have seen, to make an analysis of theories on 
society as a necessary first step. This analysis, in its turn, led to 
the elaboration of the distinction between scientific and non- 
scientific theories. Of the non-scientific theories the most important, 
historically and practically speaking, were certainly those of socialism, 
starting with that of Marx. The intensive and full study he made of 
them, collected in the two volumes of Syst@mes socialistes (which 
came out in 1902 and 1903), may be regarded not so much as a 
pause in his sociological work as an unavoidable detour which was 
to help him to come back to the highway, more mature and more 
experienced. It is no accident if, in the very midst of his sociological 
interests, he set about preparing a course, in the first term of 1898-99, 
on the history of Socialist doctrine (II, p. 242) of which he has 
this to say: “ The Socialists will not be pleased with my history of 
their doctrines” (II, p. 246). In a little under two years of 
unrelenting and extremely productive toil, the impressive work 
was completed. On 2 February 1900, he writes: “I am working 
like a dog (I should say, like a cat) around the book that we are 
doing with Racca on the Systémes socialistes” (II, p. 303). And, as 
early as 18 September 1go1, he proclaims: “ My book, Les Systemes 
socialistes, is finished, except for the chapter that is to be written 
by Racca” (II, pp. 374-75). This does not mean that the composi- 
tion of this work was inspired only by scientific motives and that 
considerations of political polemics and personal passions had 
nothing to do with it (the fight against humanitarianism, the 
religion of our age). But what is certain is that only a fully docu- 
mented analysis of as important a class of social theories as the 
Socialist ones could have given him a confirmation of several 
hypotheses which, at the time when they had dawned upon him 
had seemed particularly useful for the study of sociology on a new 
basis. These hypotheses were the prevalence of sentiment over 
reasoning in men’s behaviour, the very human desire to give a 
logical veneer to non-logical actions, the distinction between the 
truthfulness and practical effectiveness of theories. The first chapter 
of the Syst¢mes, which is devoted to the clarification of these 
problems, contains the whole Treatise in a nutshell, and may well 
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be regarded as the first draft, however rough, imperfect and incom- 
plete, of the future work on sociology (14). 

In the following three years, Pareto devoted himself not only 
to his usual journalistic activities (particularly intense in J] Regno) 
but also to the Manual of Political Economy which was to appear 
in 1906. But he had not yet finished printing the Manual than his 
mind was already running ahead to his next book, which was, this 
time, to be his treatise on sociology. On 1 April 1905, he writes 
to his friend: “My Manual is now coursing as fast as your 
greyhound. It will be out in a few months. I am very pleased 
with it” (II, p. 442). A few days later, on g April, informing 
Sensini of its publication, he plans a reprint of the Course in five 
volumes, the first of which was to be called Précis de sociologie (15), 
and, a little further on, he explains: “I have been dealing with 
this question for a number of years, and it is only now that I am 
getting ready to publish the Précis de sociologie (Corrispondenza, 
p- 8). Sociology appears to him, as it had in his earliest studies, a 
kind of introduction to the study of economics, and not an indepen- 
dent discipline. Moreover, with the Précis, regarded as the first 
volume of the Course, Pareto was merely developing the plan of 
the Manual, in which, in a long introductory chapter called 
Introduction to social science, Pareto recast the draft on sociology 
already sketched out, as we have seen, in the Syst?¢mes. Here, too, 
the exposition, although more systematic, was entirely focused on 
the distinction between real relations (objective relationship) and 
imaginary relations (subjective relationship) and on the importance 
of the study of the influence of the one group on the other. Hence 
the great interest for sociology of the study of subjective phenomena 
and of their relationship with objective ones (paragraph 9). The 


(14) The relation between the Systemes and the Treatise has been recognized by Pareto 
himself in an addition to the French translation of the Treatise, which was inserted in the 
second Italian edition of 1923. Referring to a criticism of it, he writes: “ The defect of Les 
systémes socialistes is quite a different one from that noted in this censure. It is the conse- 
quence of the fact that the author was not at that time in possession of the theory of deri- 
vations which was developed in the present Treatise; he applied it in advance without having 
a clear conception of it, and the result has been a certain fluctuation” (paragraph 2142, 
note I, p. Xcl). 

(15) “ At last my Course is out of print and, instead of having it reprinted, I will 
rewrite the whole of it. It will be in five volumes, viz: 1) Précis de sociologie; 2) Economie 
pure (without mathematical formulae); 3) Economie mathématique; 4) and 5) Economie 
appliquée ”. 
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five points touched on in this chapter, with the usual string of 
examples drawn from ancient and modern theories (even Spencer 
has now been relegated among the reprobates), are as follows: 
1) the characteristics of the subjective relationship; 2) what objective 
relationship corresponds to the subjective one; 3) how does the 
subjective relationship arise, and how is it determined; 4) how is 
the objective relationship transformed into a subjective one; 5) what 
is the social effect of this subjective relationship. If this subjective 
relationship which is formed in men’s minds is called an “ ideo- 
logy”, we realize that the sociological problem par excellence 
seemed to Pareto to be that of determining the nature and function 
of ideologies in society. Every now and then, when he set about 
writing something about sociology, the problem of the critique 
of ideologies took over and became the more or less exclusive 
subject of the disquisition. 

This happened even though, in these very years, the general 
programme of the course on sociology was much more vast and 
though the critique of ideologies only accounted for a single chapter, 
with consequent benefits to the harmony of the individual parts. 
See the Programme et Sommaire du Cours de Sociologie that Pareto 
sent in April 1905 to Sensini who published it as an appendix to the 
Corrispondenza (16). Of the five parts into which the Course is 
divided, the sociological introduction of the Manual corresponds to 
the third one which is called Le phénoméne objectif et le phéno- 
méne subjectif. The first part is on general principles (it cor- 
responds to the first chapter of the Manual). The second, fourth 
and fifth parts deal with the traditional problems of sociology 
which had not found their place in the Manual. And, what is even 
more surprising, they were not even to be included in the Treatise, 
which was not to be the homogeneous development of the whole 
course, but in the main of those introductory and methodological 
questions which alone had constantly attracted his attention and 
which he had been elaborating, re-elaborating and expanding with 


every new work. 


4. The year 1906 was one of preparation. At the beginning of 
the year, Pareto had been invited by the Faculty of Law of Bologna 


(16) Corrispondenza, pp. 143-162. 
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University, through his friend and colleague, Tullio Martello, who 
was lecturing there on economics, to give a short course on sociology 
in the spring. He tells Pantaleoni of this in a letter of 27 
January (17). The course was in ten lectures and lasted from 15 
to 31 March. A Bologna review La liberta economica, edited by 
Alberto Giovannini, published the first lecture under the title of 
The method of sociology (in issue No. 53 of 16 March 1906, 
pp. 680-685). In this address, Pareto repeated his usual views on 
the characteristics distinguishing a scientific sociology from a me- 
taphysical one. A Programme for a course on sociology appeared 
in the issues of 5 and 20 June (pp. 758-759; 773-776). This was 
merely an almost literal translation into Italian of the first two 
chapters of the Programme referred to in the previous paragraph. 
And an article, also concerning methodology, Of the difficulty of 
putting across concepts that are not familiar to everyone, was printed 
in number 64-65 of 5 October, pp. 823-825, which took to task a 
review of the first article signed by E. Carpani in the Rivista di 
cultura of 1 August 1906. To Pantaleoni who urged him to say 
something new, he replied: “ Now just tell me where I can lay 
hands on anything new to say. In my course on sociology there are 
things that are not in my books, but you need have no doubt that 
most people misunderstand the things in my books; hence, every 
explanation may seem new” (II, p. 457). 

For the whole year, the treatise on sociology resumed its 
central place in his thoughts, but it is very probable that he did not 
write anything. On 20 May, he confided to Sensini: “I have not 
yet begun to write my volume on Sociology, and I fear it will be 
some time until it is ready” (Corrispondenza, p. 16). In a letter 
of g December to Pantaleoni, he gives the impression of someone 
who is going to launch out on a great undertaking that very 
moment: “I am persuaded that sociology’s main enemy is senti- 
ment; and, if it has hitherto made little progress, that is largely 
due to the fact that it has been studied with an ethical, humani- 
tarian or other purpose. I will study it only from the scientific 
point of view, and be concerned solely with the facts; and, thanks 
to this circumstance, and not because of any merit I may have, 
I hope to be able to achieve some good results ” (II, p. 465). Perhaps 


(17) Cf. also Corrispondenza, p. 13. 
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the final incentive to undertake the drafting was the invitation by 
the publisher Barbera to prepare a Manual of Sociology for him. 
Pareto announces this invitation in a letter which follows imme- 
diately on the one quoted (20 December 1906, II, p. 466). In any 
case, a few days later, in a letter of 7 January 1907 to Sensini, he 
says that he has no time to think of a new edition of the Course 
“because [he] has too much work on the Sociology ” (Corrispon- 
denza, p. 27). 

For six years, from then up to the end of 1912, Pareto, having 
given up lecturing, immured at home with his cats, was deaf to 
any other call but that of driving ahead with his Treatise which 
assumed terrifying proportions in his hands. It is an intense, 
exclusive and absorbing work, written in a state of continual 
excitement and amidst great hopes, as if he were a gold prospector 
who had at last struck an unknown and inexhaustible vein (18). 
He writes nothing else. He gives up almost completely the usual 
collaboration with reviews and papers. The bibliography of his 
writings, which had been abundant in other years, was extremely 
scanty in this period (only ten articles or so). He breaks off only 
for a few months in the summer of 1910 to dash off Le mythe 
vertuiste. Pantaleoni tried once again to bring him back to economic 
studies (19), but Pareto punctiliously repeated the view that nobody 
had ever been in such a favorable situation as he to deal with 
sociology: to write on economics one must be penetrating; to be 
concerned with sociology, one must be au dessus de la mélée and 
live like a hermit; as long as he was engulfed in politics, he had 
not understood anything about social reality; it was a stroke of good 
luck that Italy had cast him off; in that way he had acquired the 
independence necessary to understand things — the unvarnished 
truth. How many years would it be for these circumstances to be 
repeated and for the right man such as he himself to be born again 
in order to enable social science to advance (III, pp. 70-71). Despite 
the playful tone, he seems to be trying to make his friend understand 


(18) “I am going ahead with my Manual of Sociology. 1 am pleased with it, but I 
fear that the public will not understand me and will not want to understand me. My 
approach is too new, and perhaps I should have begun with other publications in order to 
prepare the milieu ” (III, p. 42). 

(19) Cf. the letter of October 17, 1907 in Appendix, Ill, p. 364. 
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that economics had been a profession. Sociology had become a 
mission (20). 

By going through the correspondence with Sensini, we can 
follow the progress of the work, stage by stage (21). There is hardly 
a letter from these years in which there is not an allusion to the 
work in hand. But, despite the mass of reading, notes and sheets 
already written, he does not see exacly — even two years later, in 
March 1909 — how the book will turn out. He continues to refer 
to it as a “ manual”. He is thinking of a big volume in French 
and of a summary in Italian (III, p. 131). He is in general satisfied 
with the way the work is going, but he is perfectly aware that it 
will take some years. In October 1909, he tells us that he is 
writing quite a few sheets every day; in January 1910, that he will 
need a year or two before he can publish; in August, he announces 
that he has written six chapters (that is, about half the book). In 
general, he complains that the work is coming along slowly, but 
one has the impression that progress is inexorable. In October 
1911, he hopes to have finished in three months (but it was to take 
almost a year). After three months, in February 1912, he says that 
completion is in sight. In March, he begins to hope that he will 
soon get to the end, but in June he recognizes that the material is 
so extensive that the end will simply never come. Only on 12 
September 1912 can he finally announce that most of the manuscript 
is with the printer, and in the beginning of November he begins 
to correct the proofs (22). He writes to Pantaleoni on November 4: 
“]T am snowed under by proofs, which come on top of the revisions 
that I have to do for the last chapters of the Sociology (III, p. 168). 

In the years during which he composed the treatise, Pareto 
published two articles on sociological subjects. The first, already 
cited, L’économie et la sociologie au point de vue scientifique, came 
out in 1907. It is of little interest, apart from a laudatory reference 


(20) The same concept is to be found, though in more compressed form, in the letter of 
December 10, 1916, when the Treatise had already been published (III, p. 199). Cf. also III, 
p. 206. 

(21) For the letters to Pantaleoni, cf. III, pp. 40, 42 (already cited), 67, 86, 89, 111, 
131, 160, 163, 167. He refers to the work on his sociology, too, in the letters to Nicola 
Trevisonno (1909-1913), published in Appendix, Ill, pp. 440, 443, 454, 455-456, 456. 

(22) The information given above is derived from Corrispondenza, pp. 45, 47, 52, 65, 
69, 70, 72, 78, 80. 
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to La morale et la science des moeurs by Lévy-Bruhl, which was 
never mentioned in the major work. The second article, Non- 
logical actions, is the almost literal reproduction of the chapter with 
the same title in the Treatise, from paragraph 147 to paragraph 247, 
except for paragraphs 187-216. Of greater interest, in my opinion, 
as throwing light on the function which Pareto assigned to sociology, 
is a letter to Pantaleoni of 15 March 1907, in which, after having 
clarified one of his favorite theses — the difference between the 
direct line AL which links the logical world L to action A, and 
the indirect line LPSA which links the logical world L to action A, 
via the feelings (“sentimenti”) S, he concludes: “One of the 
main tasks of sociology consists in studying the line LPS and then 
the line SA. As to the line AL, this is a matter for logic and not 
sociology ” (III, p. 24). And this was in fact the function discharged 
in the greater part of the Treatise; and it was to be the function 
which, in addition to distinguishing sociology from logic, was to 
distinguish Pareto’s sociology from the works that had been written 
up till then (and also from those that were to be written after). 
There is a clear and forceful summary of this vital core, out of 
which his sociology developed, in the following five propositions 
which, too, are set out in a letter to his friend (24 September 1909); 
“ 1) Men’s theories and beliefs are the cloak of their feelings, which 
are the only driving force behind human actions; 2) in social 
evolution, it is possible to arrive at one and the same goal with 
theories and beliefs that are different, opposed to each other and in 
patent contradiction; 3) theories are the language of feeling...; 4) as 
a language gives way to another (e.g. Latin to Italian), in the same 
way a theory gives way to another (Marxism to theory x); 5) at 
times the change-over is only a matter of form (paganism and 
Christianity); at times, it is one of substance, and an effort is 
made to preserve the form (rationalistic Protestants believe they 
are Christians; Sorel thinks he is a Marxist)” (III, p. 141). 


5. The proof-reading took much longer than had been expected. 
The publisher hoped to issue the two volumes at the end of the 
first term of 1913 (23). As it was, they were to come out at the end 


(23) For this information and. that given below cf. Corrispondenza, pp. 80, 84, 88, 
90, 92, 96, 98; and III, pp. 172, 176, 177, 194. Cf. also T. Gtacatone-Monaco, “ Vilfredo 
Pareto”, Dal carteggio con Carlo Placa, Padua, Cedam, 1957, pp. 90, 92, 93- 
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of 1916. Pareto was generally less optimistic than the publisher. 
He complains of the delays in printing; but I have the feeling 
that he was one of these authors who drive their printers to despair 
because he did not confine himself to correcting and filing but 
rewrote, switched passages about and made additions (24). When 
war broke out, he had proof-read a third of the second volume. 
Pareto wanted to suspend work because it appeared to him unseemly 
to go on with a peace-time book during the war. But Barbera 
decided to press on to the end. By October 1914, there were only 
two chapters to be done. But, because of the greater difficulties of 
communication, the movement of the proofs from Lausanne to 
Florence slowed down. Then time was needed for the indices, the 
compilation of which was entrusted to Amoroso. In March 1915, 
Pareto was counting on the publication taking place in a few 
months’ time. But over a year was to go by before he could announce 
(in August 1916), this time correctly as it turned out, that the 
publisher had decided to bring it out in October, even if October 
then became November (25). On 11 November 1916, he wrote to 
Sensini: “ The Sociology is about to be published...”; on 20 No- 
vember to Pantaleoni: “By the way, Barbera is publishing my 
Sociology on the 25 of this month. God, the censorship and the 
mail willing, you will soon be getting a copy” (III, p. 194). 

In the course of the proof-reading, Pareto refers to two appen- 
dices (26); but these were never to be published. In the Foreword 
to the Treatise, he refers to an Appendix in which he proposes to 
study the theoretical outcome of the sociological experiment under- 
way, but he postponed this project till the end of the war. This is 
probably the same appendix announced to Pantaleoni in a letter 
of 5 January 1916: “Perhaps the day will come when it will be 
possible to write freely. If by then I am still alive, I will write about 
these questions, and will put an appendix to my Sociology” (III, 
p. 186). In paragraph 2293, he refers to an Appendix II which 
was to contain statistical data regarding the movement of France’s 


(24) Sending a copy of the first proofs to Trevisonno, he recommends him not to show 
them to anyone. He considers them “a very defective proof”, since “it has a large number 
of corrections, modifications, additions to the second proofs ” (III, p. 456). 

(25) Corrispondenza, p. 98. 

(26) Corrispondenza, p. 90. 
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foreign trade. In the same Foreword, he announces that “the 
appendices, the additions and the corrections to Volume II will 
make up a section that will be issued after the war”. As it is well 
known, the Addenda and Corrigenda, which fill some twenty pages 
after the indices, refer only to the first volume (but some of the 
corrections are to the second as well). We know, too, from the 
correspondence with Barbera, published as an appendix to the 
letters to Pantaleoni, that Pareto had promised to write a third 
volume, but. once the first two had come out, he postponed this till 
peace was concluded “since only then can it be written” (III. 
p. 438) (27). And this third volume, too, was never to see the light. 

In spite of this unfulfilled promise, sociology continued to be 
Pareto’s main interest after the publication of the Treatise right up 
to his death. He prepared a French edition (which was published 
by Payot in 1917-1919) and in which he made some additions to the 
second volume. He also prepared a second Italian edition which 
came out in 1923, while the Egyptologist, Giulio Farina published 
in 1920, also with Barbera, the Compendio di sociologia generale (28). 
He repeatedly expressed his intention of dedicating the last years 
of his life to a clearsighted observation of politics with a view to 
finding confirmations of the uniformities discovered in his Treatise. 


In a letter to Pansini of 11 June 1917, he speaks of “ seeking 


experimental confirmations of the uniformities set out in the 
Sociology” (29). He told Sensini, a year before he died, on 
1 April 1922: “I am writing articles in papers and reviews because 
they afford me an opportunity of applying and verifying the general 
theorems of the Sociology” (Corrispondenza, p. 135). In one of 
his letters from his last years (24 December 1921) to Pantaleoni, he 
clearly gives to understand, in one of his usual outbursts against 
politicians, the importance that he attributes to the Sociology and 


(27) Cf. also a letter to Vittore Pansini, quoted by T. Gracatone-Monaco, Pareto and 
Sorel, II vol., Padua, Cedam, 1961, p.. 202. It is probably this third volume to which 
reference is made in paragraph 15 of the Treatise: “In another work it will be possible to 
continue the study I have undertaken and look for the particular forms of the various social 
phenomena of which we have here found the. general forms ”. 

(28) There is a not entirely favorable judgement on the Compendio in a letter to 
G. H. Bousquet in 1922: “ Lettres de Vilfredo Pareto 4 G. H. Bousquet ”, in Revue d’ histoire 
économique et sociale, XXXI, 1953, p. 278. 
(29) Op. cit., p. 200. 
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his pride in having written it: “ Lastly, I must recognize my debt 
to Bondi and Luzzatti, since it was they who, involuntarily, drove 
me in to going to Lausanne and to dedicating myself completely to 
science. But for them, I would perhaps never have written the 
Sociology” (III, p. 301). 


6. As we have seen, Pareto was perfectly conscious of having 
composed an original work. After so many years, and after so 
much water has passed under sociology’s bridges, we are in a 
position to say that its originality lay in the very fact that most of 
the questions dealt with were new as compared with the usual 
matter covered by that science. It has been rightly observed that 
the great treatises on sociology of the positivistic age were more 
like philosophy of history, except for the claim, not always 
justified, that they derived principles from the observation of facts. 
In reality, Pareto’s Treatise, if we disregard the last two chapters 
which discuss the élites and their movement, has no connection 
with a philosophy of history. 

Where Pareto had gone beyond his contemporaries was in 
having, if I may be pardoned an Irishism, taken one step back, 
that is, in having realized that, before constructing new theories, 
it was a good thing to become aware of the mistakes that infected 
the old ones. For over a thousand pages, the Treatise could also 
be considered as a vast critique of the sources, those, of course, that 
are used by historians, sociologists and social scientists in general 
to reconstruct facts, and go back from facts to principles. The 
central idea behind this critique of the sources is that men in most 
cases are dominated by their passions when they act, but tend to 
clothe these impulses in logical or pseudo-logical arguments. It is 
from this central idea that the fundamental themes of the Treatise 
are derived — the characterization of non-logical actions, the dis- 
tinction between logico-experimental theories, where the criterion 
for evaluation is truth or error, and non-logico-experimental theories, 
which have to be evaluated by the yard-stick either of their persuasive 
force or social utility; and lastly the distinction, within non-logico- 
experimental theories, between those elements which are a mani- 
festation of feeling (residues) and those that show the need to reason 
about them (derivations). But, as will be seen, these three considera- 
tions do not take us beyond research preparatory to sociology strictly 
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speaking. The question under examination, in a word, is not so 
much society itself as theories about society. For this reason, I 
strongly believe that we may speak of the Treatise, without forcing 
matters too much, as an introductory illustration, enriched with 
extremely abundant examples, to several of the basic principles of 
historical and sociological research. 

If we try and see what Pareto himself thought of this point, 
once he had laid down his pen, we will be surprised to note that, 
in the Index to the contents, the first time that he mentions the 
verbal manifestations with which men tend to conceal their own 
instincts, he warns us: “One of the aims of the present work is 
to scrip off these veils from reality ”; and, still more vigorously, when 
he comes to the item Derivations, he makes this comment: “ The 
whole of the present work is a search for the reality that is concealed 
behind the derivations, as I have understood them from the docu- 
ments”. In a letter to Pantaleoni, after having for the hundredth 
time repeated that men act according to their feelings and not their 
reasonings, he concludes thus: “I find it impossible to understand 
history without that principle; but, with the help of it, a lot of 
things seem to me very easy to grasp” (III, p. 231) (30). 

These, and only these, are the subjects, as we have seen, to 
which Pareto frequently reverts in his letters, when he sets out to 
explain the basic criteria which inspire his work as a sociologist. 
And for this reason, too, the reading of the correspondence seems 
to us particularly instructive. In the years that followed the publi- 
cation of the Treatise, Pareto speaks with unconcealed pleasure of 
his work; often he speaks only to complain that nobody manages 
to approach it from the right angle or to understand its real mean- 
ing (but he makes an exception for the extensive summary by 
Sensini in the Rivista italiana di soctologia) (31). He refers to it 
as to a text in which the intelligent reader might find the key to 
historical events, past, present and future, and in which, at bottom, 









































(30) A similar affirmation is to be found in a letter several years earlier (December 7, 
1907) to Antonucci, Alcune lettere di Vilfredo Pareto pubblicate e commentate da A. Anto- 
nucci, Rome, edited by Professor P. Maglione, 1938, pp. 24-25. 

(31) G. Srnsin1, “ La sociologia generale di Vilfredo Pareto”, in the Rivista italiana di 
sociologia, XXI, 1917, pp. 198-253. On this review, cf. Ill, p. 215; Corrispondenza, p. 106. 
He also praises the review by Papini (Corrispondenza, p. 101). 
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everything has really been said which had to be said (32). Two 
passages, at least, seem to me to be particularly indicative of this 
attitude, and I quote them as a conclusive, and I hope concluding 
comment on the preceding development: 


1) Letter of 4 September 1919: “ To deal with a question 
there are two methods to wit: (a) one says what one imagines is 
useful; (b) one says what one thinks is in accordance with experience. 
One is different from the other. This is one of the basic principles 
of my Sociology (III, p. 254). 


2) Letter of 22 May 1921: My Treatise on Sociology is an 
attempt, however imperfect, to introduce into the social sciences 
that relativity which, in a much more perfect way, has now been 
introduced into the physical sciences. From the metaphysical abso- 
lute, we are gradually moving towards experimental relativity. A 
tremendous step forward had been made by Galileo, Copernicus and 
Newton. Another is now being made by Einstein. Who knows 
whether, a century from now, an odd copy of the Sociology will 
have escaped being devoured by the rats, and some researcher will 
find that, at the beginning of the twentieth century, there was an 
author who tried to introduce the principle of relativity into the 
social sciences. And he will say: ‘Why on earth was this not 
understood, when this principle made such easy inroads into the 
physical sciences?’ I think he will reply: ‘ Because at that time, 
as at all times, the social sciences were immensely backward as 
compared with the physical sciences’ ” (III, p. 283). 

Both passages bring out aspects of the work which are, broadly 
speaking, methodological. The second one clearly specifies, no matter 
whether rightly or wrongly, the novelty of the work as consisting 
in a reform of method. In the speech delivered on the occasion 
of the honours paid to him by the University of Lausanne on July 6 
1917, Pareto concluded that the only objective of the Treatise “I say, 
only, and I stress the point — is to seek for experimental reality 
through the application to the social sciences of the methods that 
have proved their worth in physics, chemistry, astronomy, biology 


(32) Cf. for example the caracteristic letter of December 20, 1918 in which, with a touch 
of self-importance, he refers his friend to some of the best known theses of his sociology 
(Ill, pp. 241-243). 
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and other similar sciences ” (33). Precisely because he had introduced 
a reform of methods, Pareto felt that he had succeeded in establishing 
uniformities which corresponded more closely to the facts and in 
being able to make more probable forecasts. Which explains, among 
other things why, once he had written the Treatise, he adopted that 
purely contemplative attitude towards history, an attitude of detached 
disinterest, of tranquil (ma non troppo) impassiveness of a bystander 
who looks on at what is happening in the world because he can 
in any case do absolutely nothing about it. Like the astronomer, 
who, after having formulated his theory about the eclipse, which 
is his business, patiently takes his stand at the telescope to observe 
the movement of the stars which is not his business. Not that Pareto 
did not realize how singular and socially useless his attitude was. 
But he set his mind at rest by comparing himself to the friars of 
the Middle Ages who had preserved Greek and Latin texts and 
thus helped on, though indirectly, the culture of mankind: provided, 
of course, that there were not too many of them. And he concluded, 
in an ironical vein: “ A lot of hermits like the one at Céligny would 
be harmful, but only one will do no harm. A nut in a barrel makes 
no noise” (III, p. 255). 


Norserto Bossio 
Turin. 


(33) Published by G. Borcatta, “ L’opera sociologica ¢ le feste giubilari di Vilfredo 
Pareto”, in Riforma sociale, XXVIII, 1917, pp. 601-641. The passage cited is on p. 614. 
Pareto’s address, called “ Il metodo sperimentale nelle scienze sociali ”, was published also in 
La liberta economica, XV, August 15, 1917, pp. 207-212 











Vilfredo Pareto (1848-1923) 


Biographical notes on the occasion of the publication 
of his letters to Pantaleoni ‘? 


Pareto’s letters to Maffeo Pantaleoni (1890-1923), published by 
Professor De Rosa, are of capital importance, and their editor 
deserves nothing but praise. This correspondence is of the greatest 
interest for the history of the revival of Italian economics — which 
declined in the nineteenth century (2) but have been so flourishing 
for the last seventy years or so — for the illustration of certain 
aspects of the political and economic history of Italy, and in many 
other respects. 

It is only to be regretted that Pantaleoni’s letters to Pareto 
have been destroyed. If they could have been published too, the 
work as a whole would have had, in our field, the same importance 
as the Goethe-Schiller, Wagner-Liszt and Marx-Engels correspon- 
dence have in German literature, in music and in Marxism 
respectively. 

Be that as it may, we are profoundly grateful as scholars to 
our colleague De Rosa, and to the Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 
whose patronage has been as generous as it was enlightened. 

On the occasion of this splendid publication, we would like 
to outline the biography of the Master, drawing on, among other 
sources, the letters which have just come out. 


(1) For an account in greater detail, I would refer to my Pareto, le savant et l’homme, 
Lausanne, 1960. 

(2) See G. H. Bovsqver, Esquisse d’une histoire de la science économique en Italie, 
Riviére, Paris, 1960. 
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1. Childhood and youth 


Vilfredo Federigo Pareto was born in Paris on 15 July 1848 
of a French mother and of a father (exiled at the time) who 
belonged to a patrician Genovese family (3). 

It is not known exactly when he came to Italy in his earliest 
years. In any case, when he left France, it was before he was seven. 

Destined, like his father, to become an engineer, he studied at 
the University and the Polytechnic of Turin. In 1896, he submitted 
his thesis on the fundamental principles of the equilibrium of solids 
which has recently been re-edited by Professor Demaria. 

In a letter to A. Antonucci, he gives the following valuable 
indications on what he thought at the time. At the age of sixteen, 
he says, he had read Bossuet, whom he had disliked intensely, 
whereas Bastiat, on the contrary, fully satisfied his feelings of 
individual independence, which were completely opposed to those 
of his surroundings. “Whence I may say”, he concludes, “ that 
my views were not acquired, but were the consequence of my 
character which was such from birth”. At the age of twenty, he 
reads Buckle who reminds him of the physical sciences and seems 
to him the non plus ultra. His ideal at the time was based on liberal 
economics “an almost perfect science”. The sovereignty of the 
people was axiomatic for him, liberty a panacea, militarism and 
religion the scourges of mankind, the Cobden league “the most 
sublime thing in humanity ”. 

“T denied, or at the very least excused, the evils of democracy. 
The Terror was but a slight blemish in the luminous picture of the 
French Revolution ”. In Italy, a republic would have led to a reduc- 
tion in taxes, for democracy equals liberty, and liberty does not 
imply any expenditure on the part of the State. 

It seemed to him as to almost all men that his convictions were 
the fruit of reasoning: “I did not realize that my reasoning was 
only an attempt to clothe in logic what feeling, in any event, 
compelled me to believe ” (4). 





(3) In September 1960, a tablet was affixed to the house where he was born, in the 
presence of the Mayors of Genoa and of Paris. 

(4) A. Antonucci, Alcune lettere di V. Pareto, Rome, 1938, pp. 19 et seq. (7 Decem- 
ber 1907). 
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ll. Pareto in Tuscany (1874-1893) 


After a period as engineer with the Roman Railways, Pareto 
settled at Florence, probably about 1874, and ended up as Director 
General of the “Ferriere Italiane” whose operational headquarters 
were at San Giovanni Val d’Arno. 

This phase of his life lasted for about twenty years. Between 
the end of 1889 and the spring of 1893 there were important changes 
in his life. In December 1889, after his mother’s death, he married 
Alessandra Bakounine, aged 29. Professor Giacalone Monaco has 
recently put forward (5) the hypothesis that she was not related to 
the famous revolutionary, Prince Bakounine on the grounds that in 
Russian the two names are spelt differently. This information does 
not seem correct in the light of what I was told by two Russian 
language experts whose competence is beyond dispute, and there 
is reason to believe that she was in fact a relative of the Prince’s. 

Pareto writes of this marriage: “I do not thirst for money. 
On the contrary, I have performed acts in my life, including mar- 
riage, without regard for fortune, which very reasonable people 
would perhaps have regarded as open to objection” (6). 

The second event worthy of note is precisely the beginning 
of his epistolary relations with Professor Maffeo Pantaleoni (1 October 
1890), at that time Director of the Commercial College of Bari 
(later, Professor at Naples and Rome Universities, as well as, for 
a short time, at Geneva); lastly, he made the acquaintance of the 
French professor, Léon Walras, who was teaching at Lausanne, and 
whom he was to succeed in the scholastic year of 1892-1893. But let 
us first of all deal with his Florentine period. 

In his leisure moments and especially during his sleepless 
mights at the time, engineer Pareto accumulated a prodigious 
volume of the most varied knowledge in the fields of economics, 
sociology and history. In particular, his knowledge of Greco-Roman 
antiquity deepened thanks to his complete mastery of the two 
languages concerned. He had a veritable passion for Greek, and 
his disciple Pierre Boven told me one day that, taking up a text of 
Aristotle in the original, he reeled off the French translation. 


(5) Cf. the article on this unhappy marriage in Giornale degli Economisti, 1959. 
(6) Letter to Pantaleoni, 7 November 1892 (No. 124), p. 312. 
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But at this period, he was less interested in science than in 
action; he was, in the sense of the word current at the time, an 
intransigent liberal, particularly in the economic field. From this 
point of view, his writings at this stage are extremely interesting as 
characterizing a mentality, now extinct, and of which there have 
been curious examples. It is what I might term the “ free-trade 
religion ” (Cobden, Bastiat, Ferrara), which was to cure all the ills 
of society. Even the most fervent supporters of liberal, anti-inter- 
ventionist economics could not possibly, nowadays, share this 
enthusiasm. 

Pareto, moreover, preferred even the protectionists to those 
who stole other people’s money by recourse to dubious political 
machinations and to the support of corrupt authorities. He wrote 
to Pantaleoni: 


“I make sacrifices, it is in the pursuit of an ideal of honesty and 
wellbeing for the poor, but I would not dream of doing so to help rob- 
bers. Let them look after their own business. I will tell you indeed that 
for my part my inclination is to line up with the protectionists. 

I dropped 5,000 lire in the Fenzi bankruptcy. A part of it will be 
swallowed by the Banca Toscana, thanks to the help of the Government! 


And for me, that’s not so bad. I was poor before, and I will be poor 
after. But there are some people who had all their money in it and who 
are reduced to poverty. And you talk about the thievery of the pro- 
tectionists! Among the protectionists there are some honest men (but 
ignorant): among the people who despoil us with the help of the Govern- 
ment there is not one honest man. 

I therefore repeat that, if we must go on paying sugar at 1.50 the 
kilogramme, I prefer the manufacturers to pocket the money than the 
Government. But I would not make sacrifices for either of them. I would 
only make sacrifices so that my fellow citizens could have sugar, petrol, 
wheat and so on at the same prices as in England, without having to 
give anything either to the tax collectors or to the manufacturers. The 
revenue authorities should be able to make do with the direct taxes, even 
if the State had only police functions. And, to defend the country’s 
independence, there is no need to go to Massawa or to guarantee the 
possession of Alsace Lorraine to Germany, or to worry about the ‘ balance 
of power in the Mediterranean! ’. 

From what I hear, Genala is devising new conventions. The Medi- 
terranean and the southern regions will earn, let us say, a hundred 
million lire. Who do you think will pay for them? I say it will be the 
taxpayer. It is not even generous to inveigh against a poor industrialist 
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who has a hard time supporting himself and his family, to reproach him 
with the protection he enjoys, and then in this way let the hundreds of 
millions of lire run to waste without saying a word!”. 


He was hardly successful, incidentally, in his action. When 
he stood for the legislative elections in November 1882, he was 
beaten in the Pistoia-Prato constituency. In 1891, lectures he wanted 
to hold at Milan were interrupted by the police. He then published 
the text in the Revue des Deux Mondes in Paris which ennoyed 
the Minister Luzzatti. As in another article appearing in French, 
he quoted from an article by his friend Pantaleoni. The latter, in 
his turn, had serious trouble with the Italian Government. In letter 
No. 50 on 20 January 1892 (Vol. I, p. 161) he writes: 


“I have only one weak point in my armour — the interest of my 
friends. For all the rest, the Government has no hold on me. It cannot 
do me any more harm, for the reason that it is not possible to bring 
down someone who is already prostrate. I have given up everything. 
I have withdrawn into my corner up here. What more can befall me? 

If they take me to court, I laugh at the idea. Either I win or I lose. 
If I win, it’s bad for the Government. If I lose, I'll go off to Switzer- 
land. I could not care less; this summer, I did not even want to go 
back to Italy! 

If they send some great ass to provoke me, I will defend myself. 
I kill mice with the pistol, and I am a pretty good swordsman. So I can 
give any bravo who comes along a bad time”. 


It is difficult to judge, at this distance. whether he really ran 
any risk on this score. 

His attitude on doctrinal matters is very clear. As a liberal, he 
will have none of “Socialism”, of state intervention, particularly 
if it is in favour of the bourgeoisie. And on this point he even 
coins specially vigorous formulas. Speaking of the monograph 
about a workman in Romagna with an annual income of 586 lire, 
he calculates that a tenth of this wretched sum goes to the protec- 
tionist Government. He calls for: “A little more justice, a little 
less armament. So much the worse for our African glory and the 
guarantee [given to Germany] that she will keep Alsace Lorraine ” 
(Giornale degli Economisti, December 1892). Already, in that 
periodical, he had pointed out that the owners of the Italian 
ricefields were banding together in order to obtain protection from 
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the Government, and that, when “their workers ask for a little 
protection, in reply they are shot at... The hour for expiation will 
come in the end for the governing classes. Slowly but surely, the 
Socialist tide is mounting on the European continent”. All this 
because free-trade is not practised, and Pareto proceeds to show 
at this time in a number of publications, as he was to do at 
Lausanne, the evils engendered by protectionism that was ruining 
the country, hand in glove with militarism. Liberalism, on the 
contrary, remains the “intangible, frank, straight, sound doctrine, 
and the liberals gain nothing by choosing as their ground political 
manoeuvering”. As for him, he adopts the slogan of the Cobden 
Club: “Free trade, peace, good will among nations ”. 

He is overcome by disgust (7); in a very measured article, “ The 
Parliamentary Regime in Italy” in the Political Science Quarterly 
(1893, pp. 676 et seq.), he contends that there is no real political 
party in his country. But only groups of people with no convictions, 
most of them bourgeois who are out for their own interest. The 
hold of the State on the economic life of the country makes possible 
all sorts of dishonesty, and the members of parliament exercise the 
most unfortunate influence, even on the judges. 

It should be noted, however, that, shortly before becoming 
professor at Lausanne, that is, from 1890 on, Pareto began to publish 
some works on mathematical economics, but they were still slight 
in scope. 

In any case, it should be borne in mind that, until the end of 
the Florentine period, or almost, Vilfredo Pareto, who was then 
over forty, contributed nothing to science. His immense erudition 
remained under a bushel. He had perhaps not spoiled his life, but 
nothing suggested that he was to do anything notable in the course 
of it. Such late vocations are extremely rare. 

In Tuscany, Pareto was not an absolutely outstanding engineer. 
In politics not only had he no success, but he did not give the 
impression of being a very redoubtable adversary of the Govern- 
ment. He was an idealist, highly intelligent, of indomitable energy, 
profoundly honest, who was revolted (rather naively) at seeing the 


(7) From Spluegen, he writes to Pantaleoni (18 August 1891): “ There are times when 
I have no longer any desire to go back to Italy... I have not the slightest possibility of being 
anything whatever there”. In his opinion, what was going on there was worse than the 
Panama scandal in France, where at least people have the courage to publish the truth (letter 
to Placci of 29 November 1892). 
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world so little in accordance with his ideal, and who, to the extent 
that his feeble strength permitted, grappled in vain with the petty 
realities of political life, and its often sordid coalitions of interests. 
If he had died at forty-two, nobody would have suspected that one 
day he would be hailed as a thinker, and I doubt whether, even in 
the most detailed Italian works on economic or political history, 
his name would even have appeared somewhere in a footnote. This 


silence would have been fully justified. 


lll. Lausanne (1893-1900) 


It was about 1890 that Pareto learned of the work of Léon 
Walras (1837-1910), who had held the chair of economics from 1870 
at the Academy (later University) of Lausanne. The reader will 
find copious details on the relations between Walras and Pareto in 
Professor Schneider’s article, and I need not dwell on this question 
here. 

Pareto succeeded him, and delivered his inaugural lecture on 
12 May 1893. Gradually, he gave up teaching in view of the state 
of his health. 

When he arrived at Lausanne, a great deal needed to be done 
to raise the pedagogic level of economic studies. A letter to 
Pantaleoni (Vol. I, 22 May 1893) tells us that, at the end of his 
occupancy of the chair, Walras, a quite outstanding scholar, had 
only six students, whereas Pareto was soon to have fifty-six. 
Moreover, the library was lamentably inadequate. In the same 
letter, he observes: 


“T have to buy books — as many as I can. There is a library here 
where the latest work on economics is the book by Mill!!! (8). They 
have told me that, as professor, I could have two or three new volumes 
purchased, but not too dear!!! Two or three volumes! For my part, 
I feel I should have to buy dozens of them! I find some consolation when 
I see that my students seem to take to what I am teaching them”. 


From this moment on, we must distinguish between two things 
in Pareto: (a) the man who, as formerly, fights for an ideal; and 
(b) the scholar who now emerges and whose work is steadily to 


take shape. 


(8) Jonn Stuart Mutt, Principles of Political Economy, London, 1848. 
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(a) Until about the turn of the century, Pareto hardly changes 
his views, and in particular he continues to attack the Italian 
Government violently. In this connection, it may be asked whether 
he loved his country or whether he loved France. 

On the first point, I am in disagreement with the generally 
prevailing opinion in Italy, but I will not go into this question. 
I will merely refer the reader to pages 130 et seq. of my Pareto, 
le savant et l'homme (Lausanne, 1960). It is not for a foreigner 
writing in an Italian review to dwell on this matter (9). 

As for France, I do not know of a single statement of his 
tending to show that he was attached to her either. In 1920, he 
published in the collection of the Action Nationale a brochure 
entitled: An anti-French campaign. It would be difficult to argue 
that it is propaganda. It is a dry discussion of facts in the bitter 
style of his last years. 

My feeling is that, in the beginning, he was above all against 
the Italian Government, then against Italian University circles, but 
that he became progressively indifferent to the things of this world, 
and in particular to the things of Italy. 

In any case, I can not concur in the views of Professor Schneider 


on this point in his article (10) (section IX). 


(b) Moreover, the Master now became a scholar, whose work 
was to attain considerable proportions. In addition to a large 
number of articles and to various studies (11), he was to publish 
his four major works: 


1) The Cours d’Economie Politique (Lausanne, 1896-1897, in 
two volumes). 


2) Les Systémes Socialistes (Paris, 1901-1902, in two volumes). 


(9) Since my book was published, my attention has been drawn (on the basis of an 
article in the Corriere Mercantile, Genoa, 15 June 1960) to the fact that in 1918 Pareto furn- 
ished some material help to his friend Panella who had been entrusted with a secret mission 
by the Italian Government to the Austro-Swiss frontier. (This mission incidentally did not 
materialize). This fact cannot, in my opinion, carry any weight against over thirty years of 
anti-Italian declarations, not matched by any affirmation of patriotism, however slight. 

(10) Professor Schneider also says that Walras, he too a “ scientific exile ”, loved France. 
That is possible, but the Professor does not cite any texts in support of his opinion. As for 
Pareto, I deny it. 

(11) See the excellent bibliography at the end of the Correspondence with Pantaleoni 
and, in addition, on some points, the bibliography published by me in roneoed form at the 
Pareto Laboratory, Faculty of Economics and Commerce, Genoa, 1959. 
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3) The Manuale d’Economia Politica (Milano, 1906. French 
translation, with a completely recast, mathematical Appendix, Paris, 
1909). 

4) The Trattato di Sociologia Generale, Florence, 1916. Se- 
cond edition, 1923. French translation, Paris, 1917-1919. Excellent 
English translation entitled Mind and Society, New York, 1935, 
“by A. Bongiorno and A. Livingstone, with the advice and active 


? 


co-operation of J. H. Rogers ”. 


We need not deal here with these volumes, and we refer the 
reader as regards pure economics to the article by Professor Schneider. 

As against this, we would like to draw attention to some other 
points concerning Pareto’s personality on which his correspondence 
with Pantaleoni, among others, throws a very interesting light. 

In the first place, there is material on the Master’s conception 
of friendship. He always remained very true to his friends, even 
when he was not in agreement with them (for example, during 
the Dreyfus affair when he was opposed to the anti-semitism of his 
friend Placci) and he even rendered the greatest services to the 
Italian Socialists fleeing their country after the disorders in Milan 
in 1898. Besides, Pareto always distinguished between the doctrines 
which he combated and the men professing them. 

Giacalone Monaco, in his excellent edition of the letters to 
Placci, rightly observes (12): 


“Not only did he show friendship to Placci, but to Sensini, to Vinci 
— as can be seen from the letters published by them — but to all those 
with whom he was in. touch even if only by letter, and even to his 
political opponents ‘I have had in my home a number of Socialist refugees 
fleeing the royal Italian prisons. Unfortunately, very dear friends of mine, 
including Turati and Romussi, have remained confined in them, at which 
I am much grieved’ (p. 11). ‘ Turati is a Socialist and my adversary both 
in political and social matters, but he was unjustly sentenced (as appears 
to have been the case with Dreyfus), and that is enough for me to take 
up the cudgels for him’ (p. 13). We may therefore conclude with the 
editor: ‘Pareto, who devoted his whole life to steering clear of the snares 
of sentiment in the evaluation of social phenomena, shows in his relations 
with his friends a moving tenderness and fidelity’”. 


(12) Pp. 34-35. 
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There are many proofs of this in his correspondence with 
Pantaleoni too. In particular, when his friend thinks of replying 
to the invitation from the University of Geneva. In the following 
letter, we also have a curious example of Pareto’s spirit of economy, 
in sharp contrast to the lavishness of his friend, and of the slight 
interest he takes in life; lastly, he shows himself completely Malthu- 
sian in practice. 


“To balance your income and your outgoings you see one way only. 
But, my dear fellow, there is another way — that of cutting down your 
outgoings. My wife, our three cats and I live here without ever spending 
more than 8,000 francs a year. You spend 4,000 francs for a trip to 
Switzerland. But what the deuce, as Crispi would say, what did you do 
with this money? Have you hands like a sieve? You want to live at 
the American level; but you are in Italy, not in America! Emma has 
brought you a string for my glasses; this is because I would ask you to 
buy me a couple of dozen of them when you go to Florence. You see 
what little savings I think of! And Dina does the same. Naturally, it 
would be easier, when I need a string for my spectacles, to go to an 
optician here, and buy them for a franc. But, since I know that I can 
get these strings at Sbisa’s for 0.30, I see to obtaining them there in good 
time. Tiny economies you will say, but, if multiplied by a thousand, 
they amount to a great deal. 

Just because of this I said that it is useful to have one’s wife in good 
health. If Dina falls ill on my hands, I cannot keep her here indefinitely, 
because I cannot afford to do without her services as a good housekeeper. 
The same would be true if I were always ill and could not give my 
lectures. Thus, it is my moral duty to keep in good health, in order to 
earn and to bring home money; it is my wife’s moral duty, too, to be 
able to make the best use of the little we have. From this it follows, 
with mathematical logic that not even Pearson or Edgeworth contest, 
that, if one of us is ill, he must look after his health, and look after it 
well. I am not at all happy at being tied to bicarbonate of soda and at 
not being able to dine out. If I were rich, I might perhaps sometimes 
put pleasure before health. But I need health in order to earn. Hence, 
health must come first. 

If I were in Rome, I would go to the hills in summer, because I 
cannot work in Rome. I would go to the hills, but I would not spend 
4,000 lire a month! My uncle told me over and over again: ‘ Be careful 
about the Jittle expenses. They are the ones that add up to the dig sums’. 
And experience has taught me that he was quite right. When I stayed 
at Spluegen for a month, we said: ‘ Let’s pay for our board at the hotel, 
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and reduce the other expenses to nil’. And that was what we did. Thus, 
for us, our expenses were determined mathematically by multiplying the 
number of days by the daily cost of our board which, if I remember aright, 
was 13 francs for the two of us. 

Let us turn now to the usefulness of children. Why don’t you give 
them to their grandmother in the summer? They cannot possibly become 
worse than they are now. How can you expect a quantity to become >°0? 
You work like a dog. Your wife is always ill, and you want to bring 
up children! I do not even manage to do my garden, as I have no time. 
Dina and I have hardly the time to bring up the kittens that Suzette 
presents us with every now and again. I do not want children, partly 
because I am a pessimist and don’t want to be saddled with the respon- 
sibility of bringing another human being into this damned world (and 
had only my mother been of this way of thinking! How grand it would 
have been!), and partly because I could not have occupied myself with 
them. And you have the great, extraordinary, good fortune that you have 
your mother to look after your children, and you do not understand 
what a boon that is for you and for them! 

You and your wife, if you live economically, can manage with 8,000 
francs a year, plus 2,400 for your insurance, 1,500 for the Giornale (De 
Viti with his American wife, could spend more!), 4,000 frs for the two 
children that are here. In all, 15,900. If you go and settle in Naples, 
you will have 3,600 + 4,300 + 1,500=9,400 from your income and from the 
chair, and you then have another 6,500 to obtain from work. With a little 
from Cirio, a little from other work that you will be able to find, you 
will certainly succeed in earning more. 

This extra money you must save and invest in lots of good shares 
(not the ones that I buy!), and every year the 3,600 lire you have in the 
way of income will grow. If, on the other hand, you speculate and lose, 
every year they will shrink! Run risks with your work if you will, but 
never with your money! 

It is true that all my reasoning has a basic defect. I am forgetting 
the subjective nature of utility. I desire, above all else, quiet. You desire 
movement. And you may tell me that a life such as I am describing to 
you would not be to your liking, and that you prefer to run the risk 
of being worse off, but to live better for the present. And there is no 
reply to that. But it may be useful to remind you what would happen 
if your speculations turned out badly. If you have considered that care- 
fully, if you keep well in mind what would be your position if you had to 
live on the 5,800 lire from the chair alone (if all goes badly), the equation 
is correctly formulated and you are right in resolving it in the sense of 
the greatest present utility” (Letter 230, Vol. I, pp. 476-479). 
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Here are some examples of his solicitude for his friend: 


“I am glad to hear that a State Counsellor of Geneva called on you. 
It means that they understand how important it is to have you. I have 
remained true to Lausanne, but I don’t know if that will be good for 
this University. I am getting old, and you on the contrary are in the 
flower your age and can work much more than I. 

You do well to busy yourself with French. But please note that, as 
to the study that I was proposing to you on wealth in Switzerland, you 
can do it without paying too much attention to the literary side. 


Opening lecture. At Lausanne (and I believe at Geneva) this is a 
solemn occasion. You should not read it. Memorize what you mean to 
say. Recite it to your wife, or to me when you get here. Apropos, you 
should talk French to your wife in order to get practice” (Letter 261, 
Vol. II, p. 38). 

“We have had the same ideas for the holidays. You do well to 
come here. If you wish, we will do mathematics in French. In this way, 
you will kill two birds with one stone. As you know, we have a little 
room. It would be too small for you and for Emma, but it might do 
for one of you. While you are here, you could also do the work on 
wealth in Switzerland” (Letter 272, Vol. II, pp. 57-58). 


And here is something very fine. Pantaleoni, who seems to 
have been a very unstable character, after agreeing to come to 
Geneva, changes his mind, and wishes, it seems, at least to earn 
more money there. Pareto points out to him, amicably but very 


firmly : 


“You cannot now, without cutting a very poor figure, refuse to come 
to Geneva. A gentleman’s word is his bond, and you have committed 
yourself to coming to Geneva. It is not true that you have made com- 
mitments both at Naples.and here, because you did not pledge yourself 
to stay at Naples. When they offered you the post from Geneva, those 
people at Naples could easily have done what they have done now, since 
they had known of the matter for a long time. At Geneva, they will 
say that you used them in order to obtain better terms from Naples, and 
that, once you had obtained them, you broke your word to them. Now 
you have signed a bond, and you must pay. I cannot discuss the pos- 
sibility of a man like you breaking his word. What would you say if, 
after you had resigned from Naples, and they had appointed your suc- 
cessor, a letter reached you from Geneva telling you that they gave you 
back your freedom and had chosen someone else? But they are honest 
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people and would never do such a thing. So how could you ever do 
something of the kind? 

Let them keep the chair open at Naples (it was open for long 
enough!) and, in a year or two, if you find the slightest difficulty at 
Geneva, you can go back to Italy on the grounds of your wife’s health. 

I cannot advise you to do something against your honour” (Let- 
ter 286, Vol. II, pp. 82-83). 


Some days later, he says: 


“I was hoping to receive a letter from you giving me news of what 
you meant to do. 

If you break your word to the Genevese, not only will you cut a 
poor figure, but in general they will say: ‘This is how the Italians 
behave’. And I in particular, who have recommended you, will also 
come out of the affair badly, and certainly no one will ever again believe 
in any recommendations I might make for my friends. 

It seems to me that, living in Naples, you no longer have a clear 
conception of what people abroad think. In any case, do me the pleasure 
of writing to me because, when they talk to me about you, I do not 
know what line to take. Here, no one would dare even to suppose that 
you would break your promise to come. 

You said that professors are like singers: they go where the money 
is best. No doubt, but once they have signed the engagement, they must 
stick to it! 

Remember, too, that you are not certain of what can happen to you 
in Italy after, and that, if you treat the Genevese like that, you absolutely 
bar the road to the hope of finding something abroad when you need it” 
(Letter 257, Vol. II, p. 84). 


And lastly : 


“Here is a professor who wanted to go to Geneva, who got himself 
recommended; the Genevese Government accepted the conditions asked 
for by that professor, and even passed a special law for him. When he 
got what he wanted, the professor changed his mind. He no longer 
wanted to come, and, to avoid saying ‘no’ straightout, he dug up pre- 
texts and succeeded in giving all possible annoyance to the Genevese 
Government, in order to make them give him back his promise! This 
would be all right in Italy, but here they would take a different 
view of it. 

Enough of that. Let’s drop the matter. We will never see eye to 
eye on it” (Letter 291, Vol. II, p. 93). 
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Let me also quote this short note which shows Pareto, the 
friend, in a playful mood and in a most endearing light: 


“You slander the steamboat. The food there is excellent. I leave 
at II, eat at noon, and hence at my usual time, and arrive at 2 at Geneva. 

I much prefer the steamer to the railway. It is just a question of 
the lake not being rough. For the time being there’s no wind, and it 
seems to me that everything is all right. Do not put yourself out to 
come and fetch me at 2 when the boat gets in (depending on where it 
stops first, that is, it seems to me, Quai des Anglais; I will get off at 
the Quai du Mont Blanc only if it does not stop at the Quai des Anglais, 
which is nearer your house). I will have no difficulty in finding my 
way, you can be certain. I will dine at your place and then leave at 9.30 
(that is the last train). 

Bravo, you make me into a bogey for the children and for the dog! 
Not the slightest respect for Political Economy! To get my own back, 
I will tell Emma that you are a wastrel. You use postcards with a 
10 centime stamp in Switzerland and thus make a present of 5 centimes 
to the post office. As for my wife, I don’t even know where she is. 
There is a certain Mr. Bridal at Geneva who goes round preaching 
feminism. My goodness! It seems to me that he should be preaching 
hominism. If ever I am born again, I won’t get married. But there, 
what a lot of fine things I would do if I were again! I would try, at 
any rate, not to belong to a country where thievish commendatori [an 
Italian title] sprout like mushrooms. Have you seen the new Perrone 
scandal? There is another one every day” (Letter 300, Vol. II, 


Pp. 109-110). 


We have, I think, said enough on this subject. 
We would now like to draw attention to another aspect of 
Pareto’s mentality, but which is very little in evidence in his 


correspondence with Pantaleoni — his irony. It is sparkling, and 
this has even been bad for his scientific work, for only too often — 
as when he indulges in polemics — he adopts a tone that is not 


generally found in scientific books. 

Here are a few examples: “When one ignores even the 
existence of certain problems, one evidently does not feel the need 
to solve them”. [I quote from memory]. To the Utopians: “ If 
you assure me that a man can live to the age of two hundred by 
chewing a leaf of thyme every day, I am not forced into the 
dilemma of admitting your proposition or of finding another 
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means of prolonging life to two hundred years” (Systémes socia- 
listes). 

Faced with the functioning of Gresham’s Law, “ Giolitti had 
the same feelings as Xerxes whipping the Hellespont” but, when 
he finally calmed down, “ it was not the Hellespont but the Italian 
taxpayer who continued to be scourged ” (Giornale degli Economisti, 
1893, tome II, p. 275). In the same connection, as Italian laws did 
not forbid the export of small change, a citizen had been punished 
for doing so under a law which speaks of something completely 
different (“false news and coalitions”, article 293 of the Italian 
Penal Code): “Our laws do not punish this crime, but it is for 
the same reason that the laws of Rome said nothing about parricide, 
and it was fitting that the magistrates should repress a crime of such 
gravity ” (zbidem, p. 287). 

In the Journal des Economistes (May 1892), speaking of medical 
protection in Italy, he writes apropos of a judgment of the Court 
of Appeal of Turin: “So far we have been free to choose the cats 
we want to catch mice, but soon we may need cats with a govern- 
ment degree, which will enable some politicians to obtain a sinecure 
by having themselves appointed inspectors of these felines ”. 

Livingstone was told this by Racca (Saturday Review of 
Literature, 1935, tome XII, No. 4): Someone having told Pareto 
after the death of his rich uncle that the defunct now led a better 
life, the heir replied: “ Alas, but so have we! ”. 

In Systémes Socialistes, he observes that reformers now wish 
to crystallize society. If this had been so in former times, “ we 
would not have had the works of Rousseau, Morelli, Comte — which 
would perhaps have been no great loss” — but neither would we 
have had those of Galileo, Newton and so on. “ Brunetiére shares 
with Comte the love of unity and the hatred of disturbing indivi- 
dualism, but, if Comte were still alive and if he were locked up 
with Brunetiére, it is to be feared that these two writers would 
end up by devouring each other, whereas, thanks to their remaining 
at liberty, they have been able to write to their heart’s content, and 
the loss to society is simply some reams of paper and the printing 
costs ”. 

An economist having had the misfortune to write that “ price 
is a concrete manifestation of value”, Pareto observed: “ With this 
admirable phraseology, it may be said that the cat is the concrete 
manifestation of felinity ” (para 62). 
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Apropos of the reality of the external world which, it is argued, 
is formed only of concepts, he writes: 


“It may be that a sheet of paper bearing any sort of design and a 
genuine note of the Bank of England are both concepts; but if, after 
having lunched in a London restaurant, you try to pay for your meal 
with the first of these concepts, you will not be long in perceiving that 
it will give rise to others. And, to start with, you will have the concept 
of a policeman; whether he is an objective reality or not, he will subject 
you, be that as it may, to the concept of a judge; who will give you the 
concept of a firmly closed place where you will make the acquaintance of 
a concept that the English call hard labour and that is far from being 
pleasant. You will thus perceive that these two sheets of paper belong 
to two quite distinct categories; for the facts, or, if you prefer, the con- 
cepts that flow from them, are different” (Sociologie, para 95). 


We could easily multiply these amusing quotations (13). 


IV. The great change at the turn of the century 


In the years around 1900, great changes were to take place 
in Pareto’s life and in his attitude to social problems. 

In 1898, on the death of his uncle Domenico, Pareto had 
come into a rich legacy. This was one of the reasons that prompted 
him to leave the canton of Vaud and to settle in Céligny, a small 
enclave of the canton of Geneva inside the canton of Vaud on the 
banks of the Lake of Geneva 40 kilometres from Lausanne and 20 
from Geneva. 

The Constitution of Vaud of 1885 had instituted progressive 
taxation, with steep progressivity for personal fortune. As Pareto’s 
wealth had increased considerably in 1898 as a result of the legacy 
from his uncle, it may be supposed that he considered the rate 
excessive and decided to settle in the canton of Geneva. “I wish 
to be neither robber nor robbed. I realize that this is not possible 
but at least I am looking for a place where one is robbed in modest 
proportions ” (letter to Pantaleoni of 30 November 1899). I have 
been told that some Vaudois did the same as Pareto. 

At Céligny he bought, in 1900, a villa that he called the 


“ Angora ” because of his predilection for the cats of that race. 


(13) See my Pareto, pp. 67 to 75. 
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He was not, moreover, to live there much with his wife; for, 
during one of his absences at Paris, the marquise Pareto, née 
Princesse Bakounine, left Céligny and made her way to Russia, 
carrying off thirty boxes and pieces of luggage, all of it in the 
company of a very low-class individual. 

Pareto, being Italian, was unable to divorce her, but the 
tribunal of Florence granted him a judicial separation. Much 
later, in his last months, having become a citizen of the shortlived 
Republic of Fiume — without incidentally leaving Céligny — he 
obtained a divorce, and was able to marry (two months before his 
death) Jeanne (“Jane”) Régis. 

Jeanne, who was 31 years younger than the Master, was a 
Parisienne and of very middling social origin. It was probably 
about 1902 or 1903 that she entered Pareto’s life. It is not for me 
to dwell here on this lady whose role in Pareto’s life is the subject 
of much discussion among his disciples, and I feel that I have now 
said enough about his private life (14). 

Of much greater importance for us is the change to be 
observed in Pareto as regards his attitude to social problems. He 
wishes to be a scholar and nothing else. Now, at the same time, 
he becomes more and more a “ reactionary”, but in a very special 
sense. He thinks that the degenerate bourgeoisie will be overthrown, 
but he sees no objection to that. 

As early as 1897, he was writing to Pantaleoni, in a rather 
disillusioned vein: 


“As for me, I judge my fellowcountrymen impartially. I see both 
the good and bad sides. I have nothing against them, but neither have 
I anything against other men of other nations. 

Italy must not be confused with the government, but neither must 
the government be blamed for what is the fault of the Italians. If Italy 
has had a Crispi, it is because the Italians are not a moral people. That 
is the plain truth. Will they become moral in the centuries to come? 
I hope so. If I could help things to move in that direction, I would 
do so. But, since everything that you and I have done has had absolu- 
tely no effect, it seems to me that we would do well to turn our efforts 
to something else. If I wanted to teach your son music, and if the music 
teacher told you: ‘Listen, your son has really no ear’, whereas the 


(14) On the separation and the divorce, see T. GiacaLone-Monaco, in the Giornale degli 
Economisti, 1959, and, on Jane Récis, my Pareto, 1960, pp. 82-92. 
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mathematics teacher told you that he might become proficient in that 
science, would you not make him leave music for mathematics? This is 
the case with you. In what you have tried to do for the Italians, you have 
got nowhere, whereas for science you have achieved something. So fol- 


low the road where you see that you are being successful” (Letter 304, 
Vol. II, p. 114). 


What he says of the Italians’ morality recalls the theses that 
certain people were then defending on “the superiority of the 
Anglo-saxons ”, but subsequently, as we shall see, Pareto was to 
attack the latter. There, too, he was to evolve fairly sharply. In 
any case, it will be seen that he is already thinking of pure science. 

On two points, however, he varied fairly little: 1) Formerly 
a pacifist and a humanitarian, he was never in the future to praise 
war, and above all not war among European powers. 2) Formerly 
an out-and-out free-trader, he was now to recognize that, for 
sociological reasons, a certain degree of industrial protection could 
indirectly develop the riches of a country. However, he maintained, 
protection had always a direct effect. It destroyed wealth and, on 
the whole, the theories of classical economics appeared truer to him 
than the other theories. 

The decisive and fairly abrupt swing lies elsewhere. 

In very general terms, he was to lose his interest from now on 
in action (15). Besides, his state of health was to become less and 
less satisfactory. His various letters bear witness to this, and, as 
time passes, he spent more and more time at Céligny. In the last 
six years of his life, he probably did not, I think, go anywhere, 
except to Lausanne or to Geneva (and rather to Geneva than to 
Lausanne, for his notary was there). Indeed he hardly went out 
of his villa. The state of his heart was to force him more and 
more to rest and to lie down for hours in the daytime. Little by 
little, he gave up frequenting scientific congresses. He no longer 
wished to go to the mountains for his holidays. The tourists 
annoyed him. He did not like the food and drink of the hotels (16). 

He wished only to observe the humanity before his eyes and 
had no longer any desire to act upon them: “I will follow events 


(15) Because, it seems, according to a letter to Pantaleoni (6 May 1899), he does not 
wish “ either to march with the thieves in the Government or with the clericals or with the 
Socialists ”. 

(16) Letter to Placci, 5 September 1906. 
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without wishing to take the slightest part in them”. They have 
for him only the same interest as a scientific experiment, he writes 
on leaving Lausanne, and later: “I used to want to straighten 
the legs of the halt. Today I laugh at them ” (17). 

In so doing, moreover, he adopts an attitude that is very 
complex and difficult to define, and is misunderstood for that 
reason. This was to do the greatest harm, especially to his Socio- 
logie. We can, I think, describe this attitude as follows: 


1) Pareto becomes more and more areligious without showing 
himself antireligious. 

There was never anyone more areligious than Pareto in the 
second part of his life, interpreting the term “religion” in the 
widest sense. Even in his old age, he never made any bones about 
his opinion that the dogmas, especially those of Christianity, were 
absurd from the objective point of view, and its miracles nonsense. 
The “ proofs” of these happenings had the same value as those 
of the pagan miracles, or these of the “ scientific character” of 
solidarity or of humanitarianism (Sociologie, section 49). But, 
despite this, he never had any intention, at any time, of attacking 
Catholicism systematically (18), any more @ priori than any other 
religious sentiment; and less than ever when his sociological studies 
had taught him that these feelings, the manifestations of which 
may sometimes be stupid, are capable of having “ useful” results 
for society. His tolerance, no doubt inborn, towards the underdog 
was perhaps later strengthened by this theory. 

We may repeat, then, that he was always a complete unbeliever 
in all established religions, and, in the second part of his life, 
towards all “religions”, all beliefs, all ideals whatsoever. He 
refused to accept any of them, and was bent of showing the logical 
absurdities of many of those prevailing at the time when he was 
writing. Ceaselessly, too, he was to dwell on the enormous practical 
importance of religion, of faith, of ideals in human societies, of 
their “ usefulness ” in attaining a given objective. 


(17) Letters to Pantaleoni, 24 September 1900; cf. 30 June 1901: “I have read some- 
where that Shakespeare, at the end of his life, was in my present state of mind. He was 
content to look on with a smile while men recited their role in the ridiculous comedy of life ”. 

(18) Pareto was not much concerned with Protestantism. Somewhere, he states: “ Pro- 
testants seem to me infinitely better than Catholics. I can understand a liberal Protestant. But 
how can one be a liberal Catholic? ” (Letter to Placci, 10 June 1897). 
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This purely scientific attitude is incomprehensible for those 
who, reasoning according to the logic of the heart, do not grasp 
that there is no contradiction between the affirmations: (a) that 
Catholicism, for example, or patriotism, Socialism, the religion of 
honour, virtue etc., are made up of logomachies with no scientific 
value covering sentiments existing only in the consciousness of those 
believing in them, and are devoid of any objective existence; and 
(b) that this absurdity and objective non-existence of something 
called “religion”, “fatherland”, “honour”, “virtue”, etc. do 
not in the slightest detract from the fundamental importance of 
these sentiments, which on the contrary play a decisive part in 
determining the character and evolution of societies. As far back 
as the Systémes Socialistes (Vol. Il, p. 203), he noted: “ Positivism 
is right in proclaiming the need for a religion for mankind; by so 
doing, it is within its scientific rights ”. 

2) However, the tone adopted by him, not only in his private 
correspondence, but even in his books, is most unscientific. There 
are innumerable examples of this. In particular, he storms at huma- 
nitarianism. It is not so much Italy as France that he attacks at 
that time (but we will see in the next section that the Anglo-saxons 
are not spared either). From 1900 on, the radical party triumphs in 
France, and Pareto has a horror of that party’s intellectuals. In 
any case, he remains opposed in particular to state intervention in 
economic affairs. Formerly, it is true, he wanted to have the 
proletarians on his side who were its victims. After 1900, all that 
was changed. Witness this letter (19) of 7 March 1907 to his 
friend Pantaleoni in which, after having enumerated the mistakes 
of the 19th century, he affirmed that today it was necessary to 
show the vanity of humanitarian “dogmas”, as it was necessary 
yesterday to disprove the Christian dogmas. He provoked the 
wrath of the faithful but that was precisely what he wanted to do. 
Much later, in a letter to me, he confirmed that it amused him to 
exasperate his opponents in this way. And this is what is strange 
in this man, as Pierre Boven once pointed out to me — this mar- 
riage of a fiery temperament and the ice-cold reasoning of the 
scholar. 


(19) The whole text is translated in the next section. 
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3) Pareto tried to explain the change by the fact that from 
now on he wanted to “exclude feeling” (20). There is almost 
always some truth in this as regards his theories, but he sets them 
out in a very strange manner for a scientist. 

To my mind, Pareto’s explanation of his revirement is not 
entirely satisfactory, and we must seek an answer elsewhere. Could 
it be the result of old age? To be sure, he is not the only example 
of a man who turns conservative as he grows old. That is almost 
the rule. And then — at least I imagine so — the fact of having 
acquired a large fortune was not exactly likely to slow down this 
evolution. But what appears to me much more significant is that 
one finds in the earlier affirmations of the Master the seeds of this 
thought which was subsequently to take a quite different turn. 
Thus, I attach the greatest importance to this sentence, taken from 
the letter of 17 February 1892 to Pantaleoni: “ When the radicals 
come to power, I will probably be in the opposition ”. 

In reality, and this, I think, is the essential point, his sympathy 
had formerly been, not for Socialism but for the persecuted Socialists. 
As early as 1898, at the time when he gave them shelter in his 
home, he showed that he had no love for violence. Although he 
knew that, in society, it is sometimes necessary to use force, liberals 
must always insist that violence be punished. The state of martial 
law is justified when the rioters of Ancona are acquitted. His only 
consolation at what was happening at the time in Italy was that 
the Socialists, had they been in power, would have been even worse. 
Their acts of violence end up by justifying those of the Italian and 
German Governments against them. As soon as they are free to do 
so, they become prepotenti (overbearing) that is, precisely what he 
seems to have had a horror of all his life. 

From all this we can, I think, deduce one of Pareto’s psycho- 
logical characteristics (apparently right up to his end) — the horror 
of what the Italians call prepotenza, a word which it is difficult to 
translate. He refused to bow to the strong, not so much perhaps 
because they oppress the underdog, but above all because they are 
the strongest and because he, Pareto, is determined not to sit back 
passively, not to bend under what he regards as tyranny. He never 
sang the praises of any kind of power, not even Fascism. There is 
a story about an Irish emigrant who on board his ship asked an 


(20) See my Pareto, pp. 98 et seq. 
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American if there was a Government in the United States. On 
being assured that there was, the Irishman replied: “Then I am 
against it”. There was something of this Irishman in Pareto’s 
instinctive reactions (21). 

From all these points of view, he is doubtless a forerunner of 
the type of these bourgeois liberals who, confronted with the vio- 
lence of the extreme left, and seeing that their ideal is becoming 
unrealizable, nevertheless refuse to go over to the victorious enemy, 
and in the end, in their exasperation, rally to Fascist formulas. 

We may therefore say that, in spite of everything, there is a 
certain continuity in Pareto’s tendencies which can be explained by 
his temperament. Giacalone Monaco’s judgement seems to me ex- 
cellent: “ Independent and egocentric to the point of anarchy, suf- 
fering not the slightest shadow of outward constraint from whatever 
direction it came, and above all from the powerful ”. 

These are some of the most characteristic aspects of the change 
observed in Pareto at the turn of the century. We will revert to 
the subject later, and supply further examples. 


V. Pareto at Céligny 


Once installed at Céligny, Pareto gradually gave up teaching 
at the University (in 1916, he held his last series of lectures, on 
sociology). He also forewent travelling; and his trips to Italy became 
extremely rare. However, in 1906 — and for the only time in his 
life — he did the University of Bologna the honour of delivering 
some courses in sociology, the only time that he ever lectured on 
Italian soil. 

It was at Céligny that he drafted his last two great works: 
the Manual of Political. Economy and his General Sociology. Of 
all his other minor publications, we need only cite the Mythe Ver- 
tuiste where he joins issue with the “ Dominicans of virtue” and 
their efforts to hunt down “immoral writings”. This little book, 
published in French, then in an expanded Italian edition, is interest- 
ing because, among other things, at the end, he strays from his 
subject in the strict sense and sets forth some of his basic socio- 






(21) Besides, he writes to Pantaleoni (Letter 536, Vol. III, p. 66): “I get worked up 
and will always get worked up about the powers that be, never about the weak ”. 
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logical theses on the role of feelings in society. It is a very clear 
and concentrated summary of the long and sometimes confused 
chapters of the Sociology. He formulates this idea which is very 
true, although paradoxical for the unsuspecting reader who is accus- 
tomed to see in Pareto the greatest sceptic as regards all religions, 
all beliefs and all convictions: “ Nothing is more practical than the 
ideal!” for it is this that impels men to action. 

But he is fully aware that his own attitude can not be shared 
by everyone. He states his point of view on this matter to his friend 
Pantaleoni as follows: 


“ As to my writings, I express only what seems to me to accord with 
experience, without worrying whether it is opportune or not to state it. 
This will make clear to you why I write for all the papers, without 
concerning myself about the party that they represent. It is for them to 
decide whether it is fitting, or opportune in the light of their feelings 
and interests, to publish what I write. If these sentiments and interests 
agree at any point with experience, it follows that the article will be 
published in which the experience is expressed. Otherwise, it will not 
be published, or critical observations will be made, as was done by the 
Rivista d'Italia. And 1 am pleased with this, and only laugh... 

It seems to me that, if there are two or three bizarre spirits who 
follow the path I have chosen, that does not do society any harm. On 
this point, lock at what I wrote in my Sociology about ideal ends. Few 
understood it, yet I think that I set out my point of view very clearly” 
(Letter 682, Vol. III, pp. 252-253). 

“You live amidst action, and I therefore quite understand that the 
attitude of the hermit of Céligny will strike you as singular. In the same 
way there was, in the Middle Ages, a world of difference between the 
attitude of the warrior and that of the Benedictine monk. If there had 
been a great number of these monks, it would have been a disaster. But 
there were only a few, and they managed at least to preserve old texts, 
and hence helped to keep culture alive for mankind. A great number 
of hermits like the one at Céligny would be harmful, but a single one 
does not do any harm. One black sheep is neither here nor there” (Let- 
ter 684, Vol. III, p. 255). 


These letters, although of a period somewhat later than the one 
that we are studying, reflected his state of mind as early as the 
beginning of the century. 

However, as we pointed out in the last section, during all these 
years he launched furious attacks on the humanitarians and the 
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decadent bourgeoisie. In the following two letters — of which we 
have already quoted a fragment — he singles out the Anglo-Saxons, 
after having formerly attacked his compatriots and then the French. 


“Recently I happened to read in the papers about the feats of 
the fair English ladies who were out to obtain votes for their candidates; 
and, apropos of these recent happenings, the paper described one from 
the past to the effect that the first Duchess of Devonshire, the one whose 
portrait was painted by Reynolds, gave a kiss to a filthy butcher in order 
to get his vote for her candidate. The anecdote may be invented; but 
why is it invented in England and not in Germany? Why do such 
happenings occur in England and not in Germany? 

Anyway, I really have no need to tell stories about kisses but I must 
allude to the general phenomenon of which this is a particular aspect, 
that is to the despicableness of the bourgeoisie. 

I do not see why you regard this as subjective. I describe a fact, 
and, writing in Italian, I cannot find a better term to describe it than 
that of vilta, and in French that of veulerie et lacheté. From this fact, 
and from other similar facts, I deduce a theory. All this seems to me 
to be objective. 

The same applies to your observation about section 86. From my 
wide research, it is clear to me that Magnaud (22) is a rascal who, in 
order to acquire the praises of the vulgar, does just the opposite of what 
a judge ought to do. If this is not objective, I do not know what is. 
It would not even be objective to say that Musolino was a brigand. 

Do you know where your impression comes from? From the milieu 
in which we live. There is nowadays a humanitarian religion which 
governs the manifestations of everyone’s thought, and when it happens ° 
that someone evades this control, he seems a monster, as someone would 
have seemed in the Middle Ages who denied the divinity of Jesus. 

I think I am objective, for the very reason that I judge things 
abstracting from that religion. And I use the language which is suited 
to convey the description of the things that I want to describe. 

But what is the point of becoming indignant when I talk of ‘a deca- 
dent bourgeoisie, avid of perverse delights, as is often the case with 
degenerates’? This is a description, and I give it in the terms that in 
Italian signify the things that I wish to describe. 

What sort of people are they who agree to paying the workers the 
days they have not worked? Are they proud, resolute, energetic, civilized? 
No. I search in my vocabulary and I find that they are weak and 


(22) Judge of the Civil Tribunal at Meaux. Famous for his judgements, often of slight 
judicial value but always humanitarian. 
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cowardly, that is, that they lack energy and courage. The lion is called 
courageous, the hare is timid and cowardly. Who are these people like, 
the lion or the hare? 

I quite realize that I am offending against the humanitarian religion, 
but I do so deliberately, for the very good reason that I do not follow 
this or any other religion. 

I concede your point that the epithet revered (applied to the strikers) 
can be suppressed. It is an elliptic manner of bringing to the reader’s 
knowledge that the faith by which everyone must be moved when talking 
of the strikers transcends observable facts. Instead of revered we can 
put: ‘of the strikers, who are often overbearing, given to evildoing and 
who kill and lay waste’, but this is rather long. 

‘The splendid pretension’ is in contrast to ‘claim’, the term used 
by the humanitarians; and even this is an elliptic way of speaking. 

Then, as to the victory of the bourgeoisie in Germany and in Lon- 
don, it is believed not only by me but by many other persons that this 
will hasten the social disintegration which is due precisely to the liberal 
and humanitarian bourgeoisie. 

I may be wrong, and you may consider my theory to be wrong, 
but first of all you must understand precisely what it means. It seems to 
me that the facts show that the greatest error of the nineteenth century 
was to believe that it was possible to govern without force; which capital 
error is crowned by others, i.e. universal suffrage, compulsory education, 
the concept of equality between citizens etc. That is why I feel that any 
event which maintains the illusion that one can govern without rectify- 
ing these errors in the last analysis tends to favour the disintegration of 
society. 

If the Socialists were to win the German elections, perhaps (as you 
see, I do not at all regard the matter as certain) those who still hold 
power might see that they had to use it, and hence might reascend the 
slope that they are going down. The pseudo-victory of the bourgeoisie 
contributes to the spread of the belief that one can govern while con- 
tinuing to go down that slope. 

Going on to another subject, if everyone knows of Anglo-Saxon 
immorality, why do Ferrero and his admirers come and tell us that the 
Anglo-Saxons are superior, because of their greater morality, to the 
Latins? 

No, I will not leave the American ladies alone, just as Boccaccio 
would not let the nuns and monks alone. I know that in this way I will 
provoke the indignation of the humanitarian-democratic sect, but that 
is precisely my aim. I wish to strip all the humanitarian saints of the 
halo which the stupid vulgar has girt them with, and show them as they 
are in reality. 


7 
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All this has nothing to do with pure economics, that is absolutely 
true. But my book is not on pure economics but is an introduction to 
social science; and. to my way of thinking, a necessary, indeed a most 
necessary introduction is to clear the mind of the @ priori judgements of 
religions. That is why in other times those people were close to scientific 
reality who showed the vanity of the reasoning behind the Christian 
dogmas, and thus today, with the same aim, we must prove the vanity 
of the humanitarian dogmas” (Letter 544, Vol. III, pp. 16-19). 

“You who think that I am mistaken in believing that the present 
bourgeoisie is cowardly and who say that I am expressing myself subject- 
ively when I say that it is so, what do you say of the courage with which 
people in Italy put up with the execrable railway service, one of the 
reasons for which is the arrogant carelessness of the lower railway per- 
sonnel? 

How should we call these people who get themselves paid for a 
service which they do not perform? The dictionary gives me: dishonest, 
rascals, canaille and similar expressions, and, to tone them down, I see 
no other way than to adopt some ironical expression, for exemple, ‘ these 
distinguished gentlemen’. 

At a meeting at Milan, it was said that the Railway Board represents 
exclusively that scum and does not give a damn about the public. That 
is natural enough. The lower staff is strong and the public is weak. 

Why is the lower personnel strong? Does not this seem to you a 
subject for objective research? And is it not strong, because the bour- 
geoisie is cowardly? That is why, when it engaged in obstruction, it 
should have been punished, and it was rewarded. That is why it now 
swaggers about in the railways and imposes its will on the ministers and 
on Parliament. 

And how does this cowardliness grow and maintain itself? By the 
religious sentiments of the democratic religion, of which we must not 
speak except with the permission of the canaille; and if they are called 
by their real name, one looks like an excommunicated heretic, like anyone 
in bygone days who threw doubt on the Christian dogmas. 

To me subjectively it does not matter in the least how cowardly the 
bourgeois is, and how arrogant the popular rabble. On the contrary, if 
a subscription was opened, I would give money to encourage those who 
scourge this unwarlike bourgeoisie; but I mean to have the pleasure of 
calling a spade a spade, of calling things by their objective name, the 
name that is assigned to them in the dictionary. 

And if people like me were not to obtain this pleasure for themselves, 
who could obtain it? I am now completely independent: I do not even 
have that kind of dependence that springs from being in circumstances 
in which one does not want to displease one’s political and social com- 
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panions. My companions are the Angora cats who could not care less 
about democracy; indeed, I believe they incline towards aristocracy. 

I will shortly go to Turin. I am making a point of going in a 
carriage from Modane to Turin, and then back from Turin to Modane. 
In this way, I avoid the Italian railways and their distinguished personnel. 
You see, then, that there is nothing subjective about this, since I do not 
use the railways. The trip in a carriage will, I feel, be magnificent” 


(Letter 545, Vol. III, pp. 20-22). 


He was to maintain this attitude to the end, though toning 
down its virulence somewhat. For example, there is in his Sociology 
a paragraph (1508) where he speaks of “Peace by Right” in much 
more conciliatory terms. 

If Pareto thus gradually withdrew from the world, as against 
this, almost in his country alone, a generation of very young eco- 
nomists grew up who were to look up to him as their inspiration, 
to the great chagrin of the university powers that be who reacted 
vigorously. The process, incidentally, was slow. 

It does not seem that Pareto did much to facilitate relations 
with the University authorities, especially the Italians (23), owing 
to his imperious character and his unwillingness to suffer the sligh- 
test contradiction. 

Several disciples have confirmed to me that this was one of 
his weaknesses, and it did not disappear with age. Quite the reverse. 
Those who called on him were urged to observe the greatest pru- 
dence: “ Above all, do not contradict ”, said Pantaleoni to F. Vinci 
before his pilgrimage to Céligny. 

The other fault of character was of the same order. Pareto was 
very accessible to flattery, and this may be why he sometimes sur- 
rounded himself with persons who might have been better chosen 
for the role that he had in mind for them. I am thinking parti- 
cularly of his choice of Boninsegni as his successor to the Chair 
of Economics, and who could have been better. The flatteries which 
he lavished on Pareto, were, I am told, in large part the reason 
why the Master put his discipline forward to the Faculty of Lau- 
sanne. 


(23) “I have decided once for all that congresses, scientific societies, scientific gatherings 
of all kinds whatsoever in Italy will not exist for me, and I will never, I repeat never, devote 
the slightest attention to them ” (Letter 557, Vol. III, p. 51). 
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Here, now, is the other side. Among his students at Lausanne 
(and very different from the faithful like Pierre Boven for mathe- 
matical economics, or Marie Kolabinska for sociology) a heretic 
had slipped in — a certain B. Samsonoff. This degenerate had 
written a thesis on income (which is far from being a masterpiece) 
and where one can read among other bold statements: “ We refuse 
to follow Mr. Pareto when he affirms that...” (24). This refusal 
to obey perinde ac cadaver was a frightful crime. Samsonoff was 
declared anathema and, as Pierre Boven told me, in his style of 
honorary Attorney General of the canton of Vaud, “judged, sen- 
tenced and executed in twenty-four hours ”. 

Mademoiselle Kolabinska, on the contrary, an orthodox disciple, 
submitted to the Faculty of Law a thesis on “ The movement of 
the Elites in France” (1912) an application of Pareto’s theories. 
(It is also, it must be admitted, far from being a masterpiece). This 
is what the Master reports on the matter. For those who do not 
know what a university quarrel can be, this is an amusing 
illustration. 


“One of my students, a certain Miss Kolabinska, who had followed 
my course in sociology, prepared her thesis with me. This collaboration 
is not only permissible but is also recommended by the regulations. 

It came to my knowledge that certain professors (among whom, 
I was unaware, was Millioud) were preparing to strike at me through 
Miss Kolabinska’s thesis, and to Millioud, who was sitting at my table, 
I said these very words: ‘ Whoever attacks this thesis will be attacking 
my theories, and I will know how to defend them’. Millioud attacked 
the thesis, and I have nothing to say on this score, for he was using his 
right to do so, which I was never so stupid as to contest. But he attacked 
it not with the regard due to a colleague, but taking a high and mighty 
line as if it was a stupid piece of work. He said textually: ‘I shudder 
to think that such things will be read in other universities! ’. 

This opinion, too, he is perfectly free to utter, but, 1) if Pareto whom 
he was appointed to stand in for talks nonsense, he ought to have given 
up this assignment and have himself appointed by the government not 
as replacement but as professor of the course in sociology in which he 
would have expounded ideas which, not being stupid like those of Pareto, 
would not have made the other universities ‘ shudder’; 2) I do not under- 
stand (perhaps owing to my habit. of doing and saying stupid things) 


(24) What was even more serious in the eyes of the Master, Samsonoff says that three 
German economists, who are now quite forgotten, von Herrmann, von Mangoldt and Shiffle 
may, in some ways, be considered the forerunners of Pareto as regards that theory. 
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how and why, if he has the right to assail me, I have not the right to 
defend myself, how and why he can deplore that, since I was detained 
by illness at Céligny, I entrusted my defence to doctor Boven. Boven had 
been (previous to the Kolabinska thesis) a student at the University of 
Lausanne. But Mercier, too, had been a student of mine, and he is now 
a dean of my faculty. It is therefore really nonsense on Millioud’s part 
to affirm that I should not have had recourse to Boven for the defence 
that I was deprived of undertaking owing to my illness. Thank God, 
on the contrary, that I chose such a course instead of writing and 
publishing! It may be that I talk ‘nonsense’, but I still manage to get 
myself read. 

Despite all this, I am not angry with Millioud, because I feel myself 
above such pettiness. And so, when Roguin (note, Roguin, not I) wanted 
to make peace between us, I for my part immediately agreed. The one 
who refused to play was Millioud who on this occasion according to 
Roguin wrote such insults (yes, insults) about me that Roguin declared 
that he could not repeat them” (Letter 649, Vol. III, pp. 208-209). 


My experience of these matters enables me to affirm that all 
this is by no means the monopoly of the University of Lausanne! 

Thus we come to the war of 1914 followed, in 1915, by the 
intervention of Italy. Pareto deals with it with an almost inhuman 
detachment as if it was a question of events that did not touch 
him. One can find in his writings a good study of the causes of 
the conflict, but the question of the “ responsibility” seems to him 
too ridiculous to merit attention. 

As to the violation of Belgian neutrality, he had foreseen it as 
far back as 1901. And, even in September 1914, he declared that 
the war would be a long one. At the end of 1915, he wrote an 
article in which he predicted that people with savings would bear 
the brunt of the war owing to inflation. He had also foreseen that 
after the war there would be a short boom followed by a longer 
slump, which in fact started in 1920. 

As to the outcome of the conflict, he was not deceived. In an 
article in 1915, he did not solve the question. One has the impres- 
sion that, before the war, he was inclined to think that Germany 
would win. Thus, in his Sociology, he compares the France of 
1913 with Athens, and Germany to the Macedonia of Philip (25). 


(25) On these events, Pareto observes with the greatest detachment: “It is a strange 
coincidence that, exactly a century after 1814-15, we are again witnessing a remoulding of the 
whole of Europe. Those who are alive thirty years from now will be able to discern in this 
event many things that we who are too near it cannot see” (Letter 626, Vol. III, p. 174). 
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For this period in Pareto’s life, we may note two further points 
about his relations with the University of Lausanne. 

Firstly, the University organized for him as it had done for 
L. Walras in 1909, a Jubilee ceremony which took place in the 
middle of the war in the presence of German, French and Italian 
scholars on 6 July 1917. 

What comes after is less satisfactory. Pareto had at this time 
given his library to the University, and reserved the right to use 
it for the rest of his life. Today, it is still in Lausanne, but in a 
dark room, almost inaccessible, and it is not used by anyone. 
For Paretians who make a pilgrimage there, this is not exactly a 
subject of edification, any more than the fact that the Angora Villa 
at Céligny has been torn down. But it goes without saying that 
the University of Lausanne cannot be held responsible for the Villa’s 
destruction. Nevertheless that body does not seems to have made 
the slightest effort to try to prevent it. 


Vi. 1918-1923: The last years. 


The 11" November 1918 marked the end of the First World 
War. Pareto was 70 years old, and he still had a little less than 
five years to live. 

His friend Placci has left a curious account of this armistice 
as seen from Céligny (in the Corriere della Sera of 24 February 
1922). He writes: 

“Pareto went down and looked for a bottle of champagne, 
followed to the cellar by his adoring court of cats. We, the guests, 
were overjoyed. Pareto, the perpetual invalid, without any enthu- 
siasm, remained impassive and as if extraneous to the events of the 
day. ‘Prevent wars from now on’, he said. ‘You might as well 
try to prevent earthquakes’ ”. 

Of this period, Pantaleoni has written that the Master was dead 
and his mission accomplished. If he did not outlive himself, a 
certain fatigue was noticeable in him, marked by repetitiveness, by 
a decline in his verve and in the liveliness with which he expressed 
himself — in the place of the old torrential and sparkling origin- 
ality. “ He no longer surpassed himself, even if his productions were 
better than those of his contemporaries ”. 

Among these last works we may note above all his Post-face, 
a collection of articles entitled Fatti e Teorie in which he studies 
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the extent to which his forecasts, particularly as regards the war, 
have been borne out or not, and why Germany ended by losing 
the war. He also published a collection of four articles that origi- 
nally appeared in the Rivista di Milano, forming a small book called 
Trasformazione della Democrazia. He again, as in his younger days, 
wrote numerous articles, especially in the Resto del Carlino. It is 
said that having, as is certain, lost large sums as a result of the 
war, he tried to increase his earnings. Old people often suffer from 
the fear of being left without means. 
As early as 27 February 1921, he wrote to Pantaleoni: 


“As I have already told you, they [i.e. his means] are no longer 
those of prewar days. I had English shares, and on these I pay 30 per 
cent income tax, and sterling, when changed into Swiss francs, has lost 
10 per cent of its value! Then again, many of the shares don’t bring in 
anything at all. I imagined that I had been very prudent in putting part 
of my money into South American shares which I thought would not be 
affected by a European war. But for want of a nail the battle was lost, 
and for me the ‘ nail’ was that the coupons are payable in Paris in French 
francs which are worth about 45 centimes of the Swiss franc. In short, 
now I manage by eating into my capital. 

In addition, foreigners in the canton of Geneva are no longer exempt 
from income tax. In addition, huge cantonal and federal taxes have come 
on top of that. And in addition there is now talk of a new tax which 
would take as much as 30 per cent of all capital: Life here is becoming 
impossible. We are bestirring ourselves to see if we can go to another 
country where we would not be so badly off. Someone suggested Spain, 
but fortunately we did nothing about it, because we then learned that 
people are very badly off there. Now we are looking into whether we 
ought to go to France. I am telling you all this so that you will under- 
stand why I have to be careful with expenses. 

I am worried about those who come after me, not about me. Now 
I have only a short time to live. I have already had various warnings. 
One night a few days back, I was at death’s door. It was thought that 
I was really finished. This time I pulled through, but next time I will 
not be so lucky. It takes a lot of optimism to give me more than another 
year” (Letter 722, Vol. III, pp. 304-305). 


It is this dying man who was.to have an incredible burst of 
energy some months later. 

If he had left Lausanne for Céligny, it had been for fiscal 
reasons. Now, as soon as he arrived in Switzerland (at Lausanne 
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in 1893), he had declared that he was settling in the country because 
he liked it there, but with the firm determination to settle elsewhere 
if taxes, in particular as a result of the mounting wave of Socialism, 
were to become unbearable. As it turned out, he had been living 
at Céligny for almost twenty years when, after the 1914-1918 war, 
the Socialists in Switzerland launched a popular agitation for a tax 
on capital. 

Pareto states his position clearly to Pantaleoni on this move in 
these terms: 


“] have just had a terrific shock. A popular agitation in Switzerland 
decrees the partial confiscation of property. The referendum will take 
place on the 3" December. Whoever wishes to avoid being subjected to 
this confiscation must transport his domicile abroad before that date. Hence 
towards the 25 November Madame Régis and I will move to France... 
until some other threat of spoliation drives us elsewhere! In due course, 
I will write and give you our new address. I hope to arrive safe and 
sound at our place of residence which will be near the border. But, even 
if I burst in the process, I will at least have the satisfaction of not giving 
my cash to these out- and-out brigands” (Letter 728, Vol. III, pp. 312-313). 

“Good for you! You feel that it’s all very easy to go to France! 
But, dear friend, a move of this kind is a huge undertaking for me. As 
for the library, you get held up merely by the difficulty of packing the 
books. To pack them you need boxes, and boxes cost a lot of money! 
Then you have to move them, and more cash has to be spent. At least 
two railway wagons are needed! Then one has to find the premises in 
which to put the said books. And, with the present housing shortage, 
that is no easy business. Once that is safely over, I have to pay the rent, 
and I have not enough money for those expenses over and above the many 
others that I will have to face. If I settle in France, I will say farewell 
to my library and hence to the work for which it is needed. I will take 
with me only a few indispensable books. 

Fortunately it is not at all certain that the measure will be approved. 
And, if it is rejected, we will rush back here” (Letter 729, Vol. III, 


PP. 314-315). 


As luck would have it, the proposal was turned down, and by 
a large majority; and Pareto, after a stay of some weeks at Divonne 
in France, some kilometres from Céligny. across the frontier, came 
back home. 

One may approve or disapprove of this gesture by a bourgeois 
determined to defend his property against the “Socialist robbers ”. 
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They, for their part, will regard his gesture, and justifiably, as 
abominable. What in fact would a cattle owner say if his beasts 
take to their heels when he wants to milk, shear or kill them? For 
my part, being a heretic and openly contemptuous of the reigning 
orthodoxy, I admire my Master passionately for having dared to 
show his feelings, and I deplore the fact that we bourgeois have no 
longer the class instincts which would enable us to survive without 
being exploited by the powers that be. 

He was to die eight months later on 19 August 1923 as a result 
of a heart attack, as could be foreseen with certainty. He had lived 
for some weeks beyond his seventy-fifth birthday. 

Let us now say a few words of his outward appearance and of 
the milieu in which he lived (26). 

What struck people at the Villa Angora was that the inside 
was old-fashioned, lacking in taste and without any personal touch. 
In the garden there were numerous animals but the Angora cats 
rarely issued from a sort of verandah which smelled badly. Every- 
thing about the Master himself was of the greatest simplicity. 
His desk, for example, consisted of a simple table of ordinary wood. 
In the room where he worked and in the library next to it a curious 
disorder seemed to reign. There were even volumes lying on the 
floor. But, it seems, he found his way about very well and knew 
where to put his hand on any of his books. He wrote on their 
parchment back the title of those that he had had bound. As far 
as I know, he did not annotate them. In his copy of Capital, now 
in my possession, there were sidelinings in red ink and all the 
annotation is by me. However, he placed little strips of paper in 
them by the way of bookmarks. 

The same simplicity was visible in the Master’s dress. He was 
always wrapped in one or more overcoats and mufflers, and on his 
head he usually had a cap or a hat. His spectacles had only a 
simple steel frame. His suit looked more like a sack than anything 
else. He wore half boots without any fastener. They were keept 
on by means of lateral rubber bands and were of a type which I 
think no longer exists. I have his watch. It is of steel. 

If he dressed more than modestly, the cooking and cellar were 
both abundant and select at the Villa Angora. Jane saw to that, 


(26) Anglo-Saxon readers may consult with great profit the recollections of Madame 
Michels-Einaudi in the Atlantic Monthly, October 1935. 
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as did the Master of the house, who did not himself disdain on 
occasions to take a hand in the preparation of one of the dishes, 
especially macaroni. And he, but not she, was welcome in the 
kitchen, for he was very nice to his staff. 

Everyone is agreed on this point. Pareto wished every guest 
to make the most of his cellar, exactly as his tastes dictated and 
I am afraid I disappointed him for, in this matter, my tastes are 
hardly more developed than his in music. Pareto loved to manu- 
facture mineral waters and also liqueurs which he liked to offer to 
his guests. 

Generally speaking, his hospitality, which seems to have been 
extremely liberal at the time when Professor Murray called on him 
(1910), was still generous when I myself went to Céligny. At that 
time, he had long been in the habit of rising late, being forced to 
lie down for long periods every day, and he could only be seen 
before lunch for an hour or two. Then he had to have a siesta 
and only then came the moment when he had no further need to 
rest and when he lived almost a normal life until he went to bed. 

He had a fairly fine figure. His beard and his hair were “ salt 
and pepper”. Two things were notable about him. First of all his 
extremely elegant hands — slightly waxen, slim, delicately-shaped, 
with protruding blue veins and very long joints. Next, his gaze. 
His eyes were piercing, searching, ardent. But, contrary to what one 
might think, their expression was in no way sarcastic, even though 
they were sparkling and ironical. I would not go so far as to say 
that Pareto looked fundamentally indulgent. But, it is certain that 
any suspicion of basic malice was absent from this open face that 
breathed intellectual honesty. In this respect, then, he differed 
greatly from Voltaire to whom he has sometimes been compared, 
for the French thinker had an essentially sarcastic expression. 


Vil. Pareto and Fascism. 


Lastly, we have still to discuss Pareto’s relations with Fa- 
scism (27). Many things, as often as not ridiculous, have been said 
on this subject at the time when that regime was flourishing. 





(27) We will dwell on this question because at the time when people in the Anglo- 
Saxon world started to take an interest in Pareto and especially in the United States (that is 
to say, in the thirties), attention was paid to the “ Fascist ” aspect of Pareto’s thought. 
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According to the documents in my files, we can, I think, sum 
up the matter as follows: (a) Until the coming of Fascism, the 
Master adopted towards it a most reserved attitude, sometimes almost 
one of hostility. (b) Then he accorded unquestionable approval to 
the fairly moderate form assumed by the movement at that time. 
(c) This approval was given with some reserve, and he underlined 
the need to safeguard a certain number of freedoms. 

The question has been asked whether Pareto was in touch with 
Mussolini at the time when the young man took refuge at Lausanne 
and off and on frequented the University (1902). The answer is: 
No, whereas he did know Boninsegni personally. As against this, 
it is possible that Mussolini was present at certain of his lectures. 
To what extent did this teaching (in the field of sociology) in which 
the Master foresaw that the decadence of the bourgeoise would mark 
the arrival of Socialism, to what extent could this have induced 
Mussolini to order the “ march on Rome”? This is something that 
I can not take it upon myself to decide; my feeling is that there 
was no such influence (28). 


(a) Pareto up till the autumn of 1922 seems more often than 
not to have been sceptical about the future of this movement, the 
founder of which never to my knowledge, proclaimed that Pareto 
had been his master. The first fasces of fighters were created in 
1919, but I think that Pareto paid no attention to them until 1921. 
In the Critica Politica of 16 February 1921 (p. 51), he writes that 
the activity of the Fascists tends rather “towards a Fronde than a 
revolution”. A year later, in January 1922, in Ronda, he published 
a very detached article on Fascism. He opposes the Fascist religion 
to the Socialist one and talks in a rather ironical way of the “ mis- 
creants of the Fascist faith”. He makes no forecast as to its future. 
It seems to him that the bourgeoisie is lacking less in physical 
courage than in the moral courage that drives men to extol their 
cwn faith and to demonstrate it in the teeth of its opponents. The 
muscadins, so similar in certain ways to the Fascists, certainly had 
physical courage, but they were unable to overthrow the Directoire 
[1794-99|. At bottom, the bourgeois do nothing to help the Fascists; 
that is why the writer abstains from prophecy. 


(28) Letter to Placci of 5 January 1923. The diploma of honorary doctorate conferred 
on Mussolini mentions Boninsegni as “ your still living master” whereas the formula used 
for Pareto is only “ your eminent compatriot ”. 
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In October 1922, at the time when Mussolini was about to 
assume power, the Revue de Genéve published an article “ The 
future of Europe” in which Pareto expresses the opinion that the 
cycle of demagogic plutocracy is nearing its end. But what will 
come after? We do not know. Fascism is caused by the fact that 
the legal authorities are not discharging their function properly, 
which is to protect the citizens. The state of mind which gives rise ‘ 
to Fascism can help to bring about substantial changes. 

In his correspondence, he is even more explicit: on 7 March 
1921, he writes to Pantaleoni: “ The Fascists might indirectly be 
doing Socialism some service”. On 2 May: “ Fascism, at the present 
time, is an episode, largely a romantic episode. The problem is 
whether it will change into a phenomenon of historical importance ” 
He explains to his friend that, if he were to return to Italy with 
his cats, these would risk being the victims of the hate either of the 
trade union leaders or of the Fascists, and of being put to death 
like mere human beings. On June, he again writes to Giacalone 
Monaco: “I may be mistaken, but I do not see in Fascism a lasting 
and profound force ” 

And here we can revert to the series of his letters to Pantaleoni. 
On the 17 June 1921, since the bourgeoisie is unwilling to resist, 
one is forced to bow to the “ arrogance ” of the trade unions. “I am 
pleased that the great confidence that you had in Fascism has dimin- 
ished. As to Mussolini (29), remember what I told you: he is an 
intriguer. There, too, there is a lack of idealism ” 

On 17 August 1922, he still hesitates about Fascism, “ that phe- 
nomenon ”: it is not possible to have any certainty as to its future; 
it all depends on whether the Fascists have the will to carry their 
victory to its logical conclusion (30). On 17 October, to conclude: 
“ A prompt remedy for the ills of Italy has not yet been found by 
the Socialists; the Fascists cannot find it, or anybody else, for there 
is none” 

Eleven days later came the march on Rome (28 October). The 
rumour was spread that Pareto encouraged it, and even that he 


































(29) For those who believe in psychoanalysis, I would point out that Pareto writes 
“ Mussolino ” (Musolino was the famous brigand). According to Freud (first and more 
reasonable manner), our slips reveal our real thoughts, and in the present case I would not 
like to argue that he is wrong. 

(30) In the same day’s Secolo, he writes that, for the moment, there is no one in 
sight in Italy capable of being a good dictator. 
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was indirectly behind it (31); indeed, according to Rocca and Ferri 
(Riforma Sociale), “ his spirit was present ” among the participants. 

For my part, I know only of his letter of 29 October to Panta- 
leoni: “ Tomorrow, the telegraph will tell us how the Fascist revo- 
lution has fared; if it is not carried out now, it is probable that it 
never will be. Which is not to say that another revolution is impos- 
sible”. As to the economic and financial difficulties, they “are not 
solved by anthems, or by shouting ‘Long live Italy!’ Mussolini 
seems to me a statesman of no ordinary merit, but will he be able 
to get rid of the ballast of his supporters?” Any sort of forecast 
seems to him impossible: it is like a game of chess. 

As for the metaphysical affirmation that “the spirit of Pareto ” 
was present in the midst of the Fascist troops, I have no direct 
proof, but the following detail does not tend to prove it: the fol- 
lowing day (the 30") writing from Céligny, he sends his friend 
another letter full of financial trivia without the slightest allusion 
to what was happening in Rome. Thus we might say “his mind 
was elsewhere ”, and where could it be except in the camp of the 
victors? I put forward my ingenious theory for what it is worth. 

Here is the letter itself: 


“The start made on the political side is excellent. On the economic 
side it is not so good (32). The closing of the stock exchanges is a grave 
error. It panders to demagogic passions, and implies a belief that the fall 
in the value of the currency depends on speculation, whereas, in the long 
run, it is independent of that. 

A more serious danger to the Italian economy is the threat of measures 
designed to regulate trade. The only effect will be to drive down a little 
further the value of the currency. But how blind people must really be 
not to see that in France, Germany, Austria and Italy and so on such mea- 
sures have made a bad showing? England gave up these regulations long 
ago. Let us hope that, if the start is not so good, what comes after will 
be better” (Letter 730, Vol. III, p. 316). 


(31) The rumour took various forms. According to Sarfatti, for example (Scalfati, 
p- 124) the Fascist Minister, Grandi, on the way to Geneva in October 1922, saw Pareto who 
told him that now was the best moment to act. G. Preziosi speaks of a letter from Pareto: 
“Tell Mussolini: Now or never”. The greatest of thinkers was afraid lest Mussolini 
would give up his plan to march on Rome. This remark on 14 October in the train between 
Rome and Naples made a great impression on De Vecchi, Ciano and De Bono. In this way, 
the greatest sociologist in the world set at rest the minds of those carrying out the Duce’s 
orders ”. 

(32) “ The start ” referred to is that of the Fascist Government's policy. 
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One can really hardly argue that this letter shows Pareto as a 
great Fascist or nationalist enthusiast! 


(b) Once Fascism came to power, Pareto, who had less than 
ten months to live, showed himself much more favourable than he 
had been up till then. 

One of his first expressions of opinion is in a letter of 13 No- 
vember 1922 (published in Economia in December 1930) where he 
says that he is happy, as a man, at the victory of Fascism, and 
happy also as a scholar whose theories are thus confirmed (33). On 
22 December, the Italian Government offered to appoint him its 
representative at the League of Nations in the Disarmament Com- 
mission. In fact, nothing came of it in view of the state of his 
health; however, he accepted the offer in principle since he did 
not disagree with that government’s policy. 

About this time, some two monts after the coming of Fa- 
scism (34), he writes that the ideology of Napoleon III was scarcely 
better than the one that had preceded it, whereas “the Fascists have 
freed us from the democratic and demagogic ideology. We may 
therefore doubt whether the French journalists are right when, from 
Napoleon’s end, they draw ill omens for that of Mussolini” (35). 

In the same way, he says in a letter to Zuccarini (published by 
him in Critica Politica of August and September 1923, pp. 337 et 
seq.): “I do not feel able to affirm that Fascism will not usher 
in a new era. I can not say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ with certainty, but I can 
assuredly not say it will not”. 

On 23 March 1923, he was, at the same time as Pantaleoni, 
made a senator, and he accepted that dignity too, though he had 
refused it under the previous regime (letter to Pantaleoni of 17 Au- 
gust 1921). He wrote, moreover to Placci: “I am glad to see that 
you are favourable to the new regime which is to my way of think- 


(33) But (interview with the Secolo on December 16), he declared: “I am not, or, at 
least I do not think I am, the theorist of any party”. This is why I am not so sure whether 
Professor Amoroso was right in saying: “ Fascism... glorified his memory like that of a 
confessor of its faith ” (in Econometrica, 1938, p. 21). For, apart from the fact that there 
was never any “ faith” in Pareto, his theories are a prelude as much of Bolshevism as of 
any other anti-democratic movement. 

(34) “ Paragoni”, in Gerarchia (3 January 1923), the official organ of Fascism. 

(35) In Nuovo Paese (3 January 1923) “ Fascism and the Classes”, the writer shows 
himself rather favourable to the new government, but he fears that its friends will be more 
of a danger to it than its enemies. 
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ing the only one capable of saving Italy from a host of evils” (36). 
In a letter written to Lolini on 23 March 1923 and published in 
Vita Italiana, June 1925, p. 610, he writes: “If the renovation of 
Italy marks a change in the cycle of the civilized peoples, Mussolini 
will be a historic figure, worthy of ancient times ”. 

It is certain, therefore, that, in the form assumed by Fascism 
in its first ten months, that regime met with his full approval. 


(c) Yet, it is equally clear that he abstained from all flattery 
and that he never ceased to formulate reservations by showing the 
dangers that hung over the future (37). 

He refuses, he says, “to join the noisy chorus of adulation ”. 

As early as October 1922, he wrote to me to recall that the 
programme of Fascism was one thing and the target which it might 
achieve something very different. In his last letter to Placci, dated 
1 August 1923, we read: “ Perhaps Italy’s salvation lies in Fascism, 
but there are precipices ”, and he agrees with his correspondent who 
does not wish people to live for ever under martial law. He also 
explained his views on this point not only in articles to the Nacion 
of Buenos Aires, the text of which I have not seen but in two 
articles to Gerarchia, and he gave his positive views on the future 
Italian Constitution in a study in the Giornale Economico (38). 

It can happen that legality is imposed on the weak and not on 
the powerful; that is what the weak Italian government did at the 
time of the red tyranny, when the extreme left escaped from the 
law’s control. A halt had therefore to be called if the country was 
not to fall a prey to anarchy. Since the rulers at that time did not 
mean to use legal means to that end, Fascism, in its first phase, 
imposed its rule by other means, but now there must be a second 


(36) See also, 5 January 1923 and 8 March 1923: “ Mussolini has really revealed himself 
as the man whose name sociology can invoke... France will be able to save itself only if it 
finds its Mussolini”. As to the attitude of Fascism to Pareto, see Voolf in Gerarchia (May 
1923): Pareto and Sorel had the merit of seeing salvation with the extremists, but the former 
was more lucid than the latter, for the Bolsheviks have done nothing but destroy. Pareto, 
he says rightly, was not the apostle but the prophet of Fascism. Moreover, there is in Pareto 
a whole original scientific system which has no connection with his sarcastic utterances or 
his personal preferences. 

(37) See also my Pareto (p. 190). Here I make fresh quotations and sum up those 
already contained in that book. 

(38) “ Paragoni, Legalita, Liberta”, in Gerarchia (January and April 1923); Giornale 
Economico (25 October 1923): “ Pochi punti di un futuro Ordinamento Costituzionale ”, first 
published in the Mezzogiorno of Naples. 
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period, that of a new legality when the law is again imposed on all. 
So much on “ legality ” (39). 

As for “ liberty ”, the reds in 1920-21 did not want Fascist resist- 
ance to their moves, but this very liberty, they say, now creates an 
obligation to leave them free to act against the regime. In fact, in 
exceptional circumstances (a dictatorship under the Roman republic, 
the state of siege) restrictions on liberty must be admitted. Pareto 
says Clearly that a dictatorship is not good per se, but only by virtue 
of any good effects that it produces. Thus, the unity of Italy was 
effected by a sort of bourgeois dictatorship which knew how to and 
was able to overcome formidable obstacles at home, such as the 
papacy and world catholicism; that is why “ Fascism is good, because 
up till now its results have been good”. 

What of the future? Facts alone can supply the answer. The 
future seems favourable, but formidable perils remain to be sur- 
mounted, What must be avoided are: 1) warlike adventures that 
let to the downfall of Napoleon III (40); 2) any submission to the 
clerical party; the excesses which happened (for example, the burning 
of Protestant Bibles) are not serious, but might become so. The 
State will have to respect the religious freedom of all, including free 
thinkers. It must not impose any religion on anyone, and in par- 
ticular not force sentiments on people who do not share them, espe- 
cially when the Catholic church is concerned; 3) excessive restrictions 
on the freedom of the press and of teaching. The latter may be 
restricted in the case of primary education and not be complete in 
secondary education. But there must be no limitation as regards 
Universities. For example, the teaching of the theories of Marx 
should be allowed (41). 


(39) Von BeckeratH, “ Vom Wesen und Werden des faschistischen Staates (On the 
Essence and Evolution of the Fascist State), pp. 43-44, says that Pareto would not have 
accepted the extremist brand of Fascism that began to emerge after the assassination of 
Matteotti. This is also my feeling. 

(40) Pareto, as I have already said, never extolled war of which he always appeared 
to be suspicious. In this limited sense, he always remained not a humanitarian but a pacifist. 
I think, with some reason, that wars appeared to him as the best road to ruin for the 
bourgeoisie. 

(41) On this point too, Pareto always remained true to himself. In 1897, in an unsigned 
article in the Giornale degli Economisti (Vol. Il, pp. 87 et seq.) but which is listed under his 
name in the Contents, he takes up the cudgels in defence of Professor Ciccotti who was being 
refused a chair because he was a Socialist; in the Sociology (section 618, para. 2) he protests 
at the refusal of a chair of Assyriology to Father Schill, a scholar of the highest merit, solely 
because he is a Catholic, whereas the Collége de France welcomed the ex-abbé Loisy. 
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The adversaries of Fascism have been wrong to demand the 
definition of a new legality so soon, but they are right in the long 
run, and the time is coming when one should give thought to this 
problem. 

What has to be done therefore is to carry out a reform of the 
constitution. The regime must, as far as possible, respect the old 
forms, while renewing their substance: “ Whatever opinion one may 
have of Parliament, it must be preserved in such a way that it will 
render the greatest services possible while doing least harm”. To 
seek the best kind of elections is of little importance. What is im- 
portant is to limit Parliament’s powers. A constitution such as 
existed under Napoleon III may be useful. The budget should be 
voted in large sections: no parliamentary questions but a reply to 
the speech from the throne. The bills could be prepared by the 
State Council and other bodies such as producers’ councils, without 
forgetting the consumers. In addition the government should be 
entitled to put through the budget if the speech is not approved in 
time. The powers of the Senate might be strengthened and use 
made of the referendum. 

Pareto implicitly assumes that the electors will be free since he 
says: “ To try to have a strong majority in a very powerful chamber 
is to do oneself harm. Who says that the electors will give you this 
majority? It is therefore better to have a Chamber without too great 
powers”. He says not a word on whether the Government should 
be responsible to this Chamber, but, from the preceding quotations, 
it would seem that it would not. The most important point in his 
view is that there should be a new élite that governs effectively. 

The final state of his opinion seems to be expressed in these 
lines of the article Libert2 in July 1923: “ We have today arrived 
at a point at which there is visible, amidst the clouds of the future, 
the beginning of the transformation of democracy, of parliamen- 
tarianism, of the cycle of plutocratic demagogy; and Italia, once the 
mother of so many forms of civilizations, may well have a great 
part to play in giving birth to a new one”. 

For my part, I think that there is at least as much truth in 
what he wrote on 1 January 1920 in the Resto del Carlino: “ The 
regime of demagogic plutocracy may well be nearing its eclipse, and 
our bourgeoisie has been the artisan of its own ruin, as was the case 
of the Roman bourgeoisie in Cicero’s day, of the feudal nobility at 
the time of the Crusades, of the French nobility during the great 


8 
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Revolution, and so on. But society will not remain frozen in this 
new stability. Other oscillations will follow the present one, and so 
on indefinitely ”. 


Vill. Conclusion 


Vilfredo Pareto is a great, though somewhat strange figure in 
the history of human thought. 

On the whole, his personality strikes one as attractive. His few 
defects are common to many. He always wanted to be right and 
would not suffer any contradiction. His qualities deserve the highest 
esteem. These are above all uprightness, straightforwardness, attach- 
ment to his friends, as is magnificently exemplified in his corres- 
pondence with Pantaleoni. 

The man’s culture was outstanding. It was in the first place 
mathematical and classical, but his reading was extremely wide, 
and his quotations are mostly from other fields, and are very much 
to the point, as I can testify as regards my own subject — that of 
Moslem writers. 

It is important to stress the quite predominant influence exer- 
cised on him by Léon Walras. To be sure, in his personal work 
on mathematical economics, Pareto made considerable efforts to 
escape from that influence (42). As against this, in his Sociology he 
comes back in certain ways to concepts close to those of Walras (43). 
Admittedly, other thinkers have influenced Pareto too (44), but none 
of them decisively. 

As to his work, even if one cannot admit with the orthodox 
Paretians including myself that it bears the stamp of genius, one 
must bring out its exceptional importance: 


1) In pure economics, he extended the scope of mathematical 
economics far beyond Walras — with the help of new methods. 


2) In applied economics, he was a great forerunner of modern 
econometrics. Before any one else, he recommended the application 


(42) Perhaps because, as soon as he makes contact with the theories of marginal utility, 
he has doubts. “ My doubts are concentrated on marginal utility of which I have so far not 
found a precise definition ” (Letter 26, Vol. I, p. 65). His theory as developed in the Manuale 
avoids this danger. 

(43) The human instincts (“ residui”) underlying Pareto’s sociology are of the same 
psychological nature as “ utility” (or “ ophelimity ”) in Walras’ economics. 
(44) See my V. Pareto, Sa vie et son oeuvre (1927), p. 205. 
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of interpolation to statistical data for the discovery of empirical laws. 
Above all, he himself discovered the curve of income distribution. 
The explanation of this matter has not yet been worked out satis- 
factorily, but the facts are there, and I do not think that anyone 
has since discovered anything so important or so curious. 


3) His criticism of Socialism is, at least in its essentials, one 
of the most complete and most profound ever made, and it is carried 
out according to entirely new principles. 


4) His sociology is similar in its scope. It is an astonishing 
attempt to understand what society really is, behind the veil of 
“ derivations ” (logomachies) in which men take such pleasure. 


However, it must be admitted that his work, and particularly 
his Sociologie Générale suffers from serious defects of form. It is 
set cut in the most disorderly way, and sometimes the tone (I do 
not say the substance) of the reasoning is most unusual for a scien- 
tific study. 

Nevertheless, the man and his work deserve the respect and 
admiration of economists and sociologists. I would like in conclusion 
to say once again how grateful science should be to the Banca Nazio- 
nale del Lavoro for the generous and enlightened step it has taken 
to make known the thought of the Master and to diffuse it, in 
particular in Anglo-Saxon circles. 


G.-H. Bousquet 
Algiers. 


Notes on the translation into English of Pareto’s works. 


Since my study is addressed to Anglo-Saxon readers, I would like 
to draw their attention to the great interest there would be in translating 
Pareto’s works into English. 

We have seen, it is true, that the Sociologie Générale is available in 
an excellent edition in English. This is not the case for the other works. 


1) The most important seems to me the translation of the chapters 
(III to VI) of the Manuale (1902) on pure economics with of course the 
mathematical Appendice of the French edition. For it is these that 
established the reputation of the Master among mathematical economists. 
On the contrary, the chapters on applied economics (VII et seq.) add 
nothing to his glory, nor do the first two (“General Principles” and 
“Introduction to social science”). They have no relation to pure eco- 
nomics, and moreover tell us nothing that is not to be found in his 
Sociology. 
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2) As regards economics in general, the Cours d’Economie Politique 
(1896-1897) is a marvel. It contains not only principles of pure economics 
but an astonishing quantity of historical data with sociological views that 
herald the future. Moreover, this work is the only one which is more or 
less well and clearly composed. It is one of the finest expositions of 
economic science at the end of the classical period. 


3) Lastly, there are the Syst¢mes Socialistes (1901-1902) which is not 
addressed to economists alone. Although even here one can observe a 
certain lack of order in its composition, it is fairly easy to read, and it 
is most brilliantly drafted. Although very different from the Capitalism, 
Socialism and Democracy of Schumpeter, it would deserve just as great 
a success, 


May these few lines come to the attention of the right person to 
realize this programme of translations. 


G.-H. Bousquet 
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